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No-Strike Hospital Pledge 


Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital Employes 
Union deserves commendation for the no-strike 
pledge it has made in its contract ‘neGotiations 
with the Trafalgar Hospital on behalf of its 
nonprofessional employes—unique, as far as we 
know, in hospital labor relations, The union has 
agreed with the hospital that all future con- 
flicts are to be settled by arbitration rather than 
by walkout. And this applies not only to dif- 
ferences that occur during the life of the con- 
tract on Whic they are working but also to the 
negotiation of all agreements in the future. 

The fear of a strike and its effects on helpless 
patients has been by all odds the most powerful 
argument used by hospital management against 
the recognition of unions and collective bargain- 
ing. These are guaranteed in private enterprise: 
by Federal and state labor laws, b onprofi 




















hospitals are exempt. 

The forty-six-day strike of Local 1199 last 
year against seven such New York hospitals to 
force them to deal with the union did not cause 
nearly as much suffering as was feared, but only 
because of voluntary outside’ help. However, it 
did set a highly dangerous precedent. And, as 
the walkout didn’t end with an agreement with 
the union, buc with only a unilateral policy 
statement by the hospitals, there is no contract 
bar to another walkout by the union against 

in the future. 

“te pledge of 1199 not only gives Trafalgar 
strike protection but also sets @ precedent. The 
union has stated that the same policy will be 
included in any other agreements that may be 
worked out with other hospitals here. And this 
holds true for the five in New York City that 
already deal with the union. 
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all other voluntary hospitals. 


~ 
Hospital Report 

A year ago, when Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital Employes Union struck 
seven voluntary hospitals to win recognition and improve the Jot of underpaid, unpro- 
tected hospital workers, a frenzied cry went up from the Greater New York Hospital 
Assn. It charged that the lives of helpless patients would be put in jeopardy. Unionization 
of non-professional workers, the trustees insisted, could only lead to fatal strikes. 

Now Local 1199, in negotiations with the Trafalgar Hospital (not a member of 
the association), has agreed to a permanent no-strike pledge, the first of its kind in any 
hospital contract. It is offering to incorporate the same commitment in contracts with 


The union's commitment is new proof that its leaders recognize their special 
responsibility to the community. Unfortunately, the Greater New York Hospital Assn. 
stubbornly refuses to show comparable good sense. Most of the voluntary hospitals 
indicate they will continue to resist union recognition. Apparently the association does 
not iniend to let moral obligations confuse the issue, or facts to alter preconceptions. 
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The Right Way 


hardships. They are hardships up 
strikers and their families, upon the em 
affected and upon the public. 

Hospital strikes are the most de 
of all because they jeopardize the lives 
less patients. 

Now the Drug and Hospital Union 
last year struck against member insti 
*in the Greater New York Hospital Ass 
has proved that strikes are not ne 
The union has agreed with the Trafalg 
pital, an independent, to sign a perr 
non-strike pledge, setting a precedent 
pital-employment contracts. 

The union is to be commended for 
lightened leadership, on the employe 
And the initiative shown by Trafalge 
pital could become standard for oth 
pitals, as exemplars of management. 

More than that, the precedent be 
tablished in the health field is good fc 

industry and trade. 
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Hospital Peace Promise 

Negotiators for Trafalgar Hospital, Manhattan 
and Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital Employecs 
Union have agreed on a permanent no-strike pledg4 
under which all irreconcilable conflicts will go to arbi- 
tration, whether they arise now during contrac{ 
negotiations or after a contract expires. 

In effect, this is a quid.pro quo—a union conces- 
sion in return for recognition as the winner in a recent 
representation election. The union says it stands 
ready to enter into the same arrangement in any othef 
hospitals where it can qualify as bargaining agent. 

The thing is, however, that voluntary hospitals 
are not required by law to recognize and bargain with 
unions—and it was their general refusal to do so that 
brought on last year’s strike against seven hospitals. 

The net effect of the Trafalgar no-strike pledge 
and of union recognition by six voluntary hospitals 
is to put a greater onus on the unwilling hospitals to 
justify their position to the public and to their 
employees. 
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Cost of Living Hits New Record ™ 
-_As Nixon Brags Inflation Blunted’ ™s 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Just as the Nixon Cabinet Committee on Price Stability issued a report bragging 
that wise Administration policies had “blunted the inflationary thrust,” the cost of living hit a new record high. 
The Nixon report of April 17 was speedily followed on April 25 by statistics from the Department of Labor 


showing that the Consumer Price Index 





during March hit a new high of 125.7, 
one-tenth of a point above that for 
February, largely due to boosts in food 
prices. 


The increase in the cost of living, plus 
cutbacks in the factory workweek, meant 
a@ drop in the earnings and buying power 
of factory workers between February and 
March. 


Industries that made cutbacks -were 
lumber, furniture, stone-clay-glass, tex- 
tiles, clothing and automobiles. The 
workweek reduction cut spendable earn- 
ings by an average of 36 cents over the 
month to $80.87 a week for a worker 
with three dependents and $73.31 for 
a worker with no dependents and higher 
income taxes to pay. 


The cutbacks, plus the increase in liv- 
ing costs, reduced factory worker buy- 
ing power by about five-tenths percent 
over the month and seven-tenths per- 
cent over the same month a .year ago. 


The increase in the cost of living, on 
the other hand, will bring a one-cent- 
an-hour boost for 800,000 railroad work- 
ers whose wages are subject to semi-an- 
nual adjustment. About 13,000 workers 
in a variety of industries which have 
quarterly adjustments also will receive a 
one-cent-an-hour boost. 


While prices of new and used Cal's 
showed a sharp drop, other commodities, 
including medical and service costs, con- 
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tinued their steady climb. It was the rise 
in food prices—the first in six months— 
that carried the index to the new record 
high. In all, food prices at home went 
up three-tenths per cent, reversing a 
downward trend that began last October. 
Restaurant meals continued the gradual 
price rise of the past several years. 


‘Record Weicomes Letters 


Because of lack of space in this issue, Letters to the Editor do not appear. 
However, the next issue—and subsequent ones—will carry as many letters from 
readers as space permits. 

The volume of mail from RWDSU members in recent issues has been con- 
sistently high, probably because of the interest aroused by Steven Harwin’s anti- 


union letter and the discussion on capital punishment. Letters on any subject 


The drop in used car prices—4.1 per 
cent—was the largest in almost five years 


are welcome and readers are urged to state their opinions in a letter to the editor. 
Write now and see your letter in print. 





WASHINGTON (PAI) —A summit conference 





Labor-Management Summit’ Meeting Nears 


aimed at easing labor-management tensions took 
another step forward as a result of a meeting be- 
tween AFL-CIO President George Meany and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at the White House. 

Also attending the meeting was Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, who has joined with Meany in urging 
such a conference. 

Following the meeting, James P. Hagerty, press sec- 
retary to the President, said that he had requested Meany 
“to designate three persons from labor to meet with an 
equal number from management to be a Committee of Six 
to develop among themselves without government parti- 
cipation understanding on the subject matters of the con- 
ference, select such additional conferees as they may de- 
cide upon, determine time and place of first meeting and 
decide on other matters necessary to inaugurate a series 
of conferences.” 

The President also said he would meet with Rudolph 
Bannow, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and make a similar request to him. 

Top-level meetings of labor and management were 
first proposed by Meany last November. He urged the 
President to summon a conference to “consider and de- 
velop guiding lines for just and harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations.” 

In his January 1960 State of the Union message, Ei- 
senhower announced his intention to encourage regular 
discussions between labor and management outside of the 
bargaining table. 

Hagerty said that the purpose of such meetings “would 

be to consider, among other things, the interest of the 
public as well as their mutual interests in the maintenance 
of industrial peace, price stability, incentive for continuous 
investment, economic growth, productivity and world la- 
bor standards.” : 
Following the meeting with the President, Meany told 
feporters that his original proposal planned “no govern- 
ment participation beyond the initial stages.” He added 
that the separate meetings with labor and management 
representatives would mark “the end of government’s role” 
in the conference. 

Mitchell declared he felt the plan for a conference 
was “a significant event” that would “help further indus- 
trial peace.” 


@2 
. 





TOP-LEVEL TALKS between labor and management repre- 

sentatives to insure industrial peace have been launched by 

Pres. Eisenhower at behest of AFL-CIO. Shown outside 

White House, after 30-minute meeting with Eisenhower, are 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell and AFL-CIO Pres. George 

Meany, who first propesed high-level conference te Pres- 
ident last November. 
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When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new, and 
your local’s number. 
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RETAIL BOSSES HINT FILIBUSTER WILL STOP PAY FLOOR BILL 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The American Retail 
Federation, organization of retail employers, 
has dropped a broad hint that opponents of 
boosting the minimum wage to $1.25 and of 
extending coverage to the retail trades may 
try to talk the legislation to death at the com- 
mittee level. 


In its current “Labor Gram” the ARF declares 
that supporters of extension of coverage “will use 
an 11th hour Congressional blitz campaign in an 
effort to get the Congress to pass a bill.” It points 
out that a House Labor Subcommittee is now hold- 
ing public hearings and that these are expected to 
last until mid-May. 


Apparently the already long hearings are not 
enough for the Federation which then continues: 


“Pro-coverage forces on the full Committee may 
make an attempt to cut the hearings off after mid- 
May and before all prospective witnesses have been 
given an opportunity to testify. 


“Thus, it appears that many witnesses who have 
asked for time-to testify may not have the chance 


to tell their stories to the Subcommittee. Of course, 
those who have asked for time may feel strong 
enough about it to demand that they be heard.” 


Just to make sure that no one misses the point, 
the “demand” is underlined. 


The “Labor Gram” then points out that ynless 
the legislation is passed by June, it will have to be 
postponed for another year, and urges the retail- 
service industries to concentrate their fire against 
the bill during the latter part of May and the entire 
month of June. 7 


Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Administration which 
last year’ opposed any increase in the $1 minimum 
wage is now willing to go algng for a boost to $1.10 
or $1.15 with an increase in coverage of about 3,000,- 
000 of the 20,000,000 workers now uncovered. 


This is considerably less than the $1.25 minimum 
and increase in coverage of about 7,500,000 sup- 
ported by organized labor, but is considerably in ad- 
vance of the previous Administration position which 
would have limited action to increasing coverage to 
about 2,500,000. 


The position also was in advance of the stand tak- 


en by Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller 
before Congress recently. Mueller, who said he was 
opposed to the whole idea of a minimum wage to 
begin with, leaned toward extension of coverage of 
only 2,500,000. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell also testified. 


Mitchell made no mention of what figure he felt 
represented a “moderate” increase in the minimum. 
However, the first question out of the box was what 
he meant by “moderate” and for the first time he 
named $1.10 or $1.15 hourly rate. 


He declared that a boost to $1.25 would hurt the 
economy and cost jobs, but that the $1.10 or $1.15 
figure would not be harmful if coverage were not 
extended to too large a number of workers. 


The Mitchell testimony represented an important 
breakthrough on the minimum wage front in view 
of the negative attitude which the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has taken during the past three years. 
The $1.10 and $1.15 figures create a somewhkt sim- 
ilar situation to that of 1955 when the Administra- 
tion favored a 90-cent minimum, as compared with 
the $1. fought for by organized labor and eventually 
approved by Congress. ; 








Labor Intensifies Support for Forand Health Bill 
As Ike Program for Aged Lays an Egg 


WASHINGTON-—-After much labor, the eleph- 
ant-like mass of the Eisenhower Administration 
has brought forth a mousy plan for health and 
welfare coverage of older Americans with limit- 
ed incomes. 


The proposals represent an Administration ad- 
mission that the Forand bill, which would pro- 
vide medical, surgical and convalescent home care 
for all Social Security pensioners, may loom large 
in the coming presidential’election. The Adminis- 
tration will thereby enable Vice-Pres. Nixon to 
claim concern for health aid to the elderly, while 
working to defeat a practical way to provide it. 


The Forand Bill, which stands a good chance of pas- 
sage in Congress during the present session, calls for 
surgical, hospitalization and nursing home care for 
all persons now receiving Social Security benefits. 
The benefits would be paid for by an increase of 4% 
in present Social Security taxes paid by both employers 
and employees, and by raising the taxable income, now 
set at $4,800 annually, to $6,000. 


A compromise now shaping up among Congression- 
al Democrats would provide only hospital and nursing 
home care for Social Security pensioners, eliminating 
the surgical benefits. This program would be support- 
ed by raising the taxable ceiling from $4,800 to $6,000 
yearly, while leaving the current rates in effcxt. 


The Administration’s program, sent to the House 
Ways and Means Committee as The Record went to 
press, would cover only hospitalization and nursing 
home costs that exceed $250 for each illness. Benefits 
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Simpson uses her hands to relay the speaker’s words to deaf 
and mute Rubber Workers members and retirees at the 


Forand bill rally in Akron, Ohio. 


May 8, 1960 





would thus be limited to so-called “catastrophic” ill- 
nesses. 


There would be no provision for surgical treatment 
nor for day-to-day hospital bills, which are higher 
among the older age groups than among the rest of 
the population. 


Under the Eisenhower plan, the federal and state 
governments would pay up to $60 yearly to private in- 
surance companies on policies for individuals past 65. 
Those financially able would pay an additional sum, 


Write that Letter Today! 


The phony coverage offered by the Eisenhower 
proposals may offer a rallying-point for all oppo- 
nents of the Forand bill as the second session of 
the 86th Congress draws to an end. 


That makes it more important than ever for 
all union members to keep up their support of the 
Forand bill. Letters, post-cards and telegrams to 
your Congressmen will let them know that 16 mil- 
lion Americans need the Forand bill and that the 
ation can’t afford to settle for less. 


_ Write to your Congressmen today. Your Rep- 
resentative can be reached at House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C.; your Senator at the Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Vg 


about $24 yearly. Each state would have to approve the 
plan before its residents are covered. 


Only three-quarters of the estimated 16 million 
Americans past 65 would come under the program. 
Excluded from the plan would be about 3,500,000 older 
people, individuals with gross incomes of $2,500 year- 
ly and couples with incomes of $3,800 or more. 


Spokesmen for labor and groups backing the Forand 
bill have pointed out several major flaws in the Eisen- 
hower proposals: 


1. The plan would put maximum medical cost on 
elderly citizens at the time when the need for medical 
care is greatest and the ability to pay is lowest. 


2. The plan would be vastly more expensive to ad- 
minister than the Social Security system because it 
would be duplicated in 50 separate systems. It would 
be a huge plum for the insurance companies, which 
would share the billions of dollars in premiums paid 
by state and federal government and the aged. 


3. It would assign to the states, many of which now 
have their own financial problems, the task of raising 
large sums. 


4. The plan would require greater delay before start- 
ing than the Forand plan would. 


5. It would force a demeaning “means test” on Amer- 
ica’s older citizens. 


Labor leaders in New York have reemphasized their 
support for the Forand bill. A rally at Madison Square 
Garden has been slated for the afternoon of May 18, 
and it is expected that 15,000 trade unionists will at- 
tend 





: d bill passage 
TRANSMITS FORAND MESSAGE BY SIGHT: Mrs. Ruth SIGNATURES OF 7,000 RETIRED MEMBERS of Auto Workers urging Foran 
are presented to Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (left), chairman of House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, by UAW Pres. Reuther. Looking on are some of the union’s retirees who signed peti- 
tion at mass rally in Detroit. : 
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Phone Workers Use TV 
In Contract Negotiations 


OMAHA, Nebr. — Major telephone collective 
bargaining parleys moved towards the home 
stretch this week, with the prospect that new 
contracts negotiated by the Communications 
Workers will establish 1960 “patterns” by 
nearly a quarter-million telephone employees 
throughout the country. 


As a backdrop to its negotiations, the CWA took 
unusual steps to inform the telephone-using public 
of its bargaining program and viewpoint. Double- 
page advertisements were placed in half a dozen 
Sunday newspaper magazine sections and in several 
papers in smaller cities. At the same time, a docu- 
mentary 15-minute film featuring CWA Pres. Joseph 
Beirne was shown on television stations throughout 
seven states and in the District of Columbia. 


The union is bargaining with the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., which operates in the Dakotas, | 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska; with the Wisconsin 
and Illinois Bell subsidiaries; and with Chesapeake | 
& Potomac, which operates in Washington, D.C. 

CWA’'s proposals were framed by the union’s Col- 
lective Bargaining Policy Conference in New York | 
last February. The union is seeking wage gains, im- 
provements in health and pension programs, and | 
what it considers to be long-overdue liberalization 
of the Bell vacation program. 

Beirne’s TV talk included scenes of telephone work- | 
ers on the job and showed pictures of the union’s 
convention. In addition, it devoted considerable time | 
to the problems of protracted expensive illness. 

Noting that the average person is apt to think of 
the typical telephone worker as a young girl working | 
for a couple of years between high school and mar- 
riage, Beirne pointed out that automation is “dras- | 
tically” changing the character of the telephone 
work force. 

The CWA president said Bell “deserves full credit | 
for pioneering” in the establishment of pension 
programs many years ago, but today, he said, “an | 
outmoded pension program simply isn’t good enough 
to provide retiring telephone workers with the sort 
of income that will permit them to be useful, self- | 
reliant members of the community in t@pir senior 
years.” | 





Elastic Part of the Job 


ALBANY, N.Y. (PAI)—Shooting paper clips out 
of an office window with a rubber band can be con- 
sidered part of a job under certain circumstances, 
the New York Court of Appeals has ruled. 

James Johnston, a Staten Island messenger, was 
doing just that when a paper clip backfired and in- 
jured his eye. The court declined to set aside a 
workmen’s compensation award of $228.64, saying 
the activity was sufficiently close to his regular job. 
The accident occurred while he was waiting for 
messages to deliver. 





SEAMEN PICKET ARAB SHIP: The Egyptian 
consul at New York walks by two “freedom of 
the seas’’ pickets after visiting the crew of the 
Arab ship Cleopatra at her pier in New York. 


The Seafarers and the International Longshore- 

men’s Association are protesting the United 

Arab Republic blacklisting of U.S. ships that 
call at Israeli ports. 


U. S. Seamen Supported 
In Arab Ship Picketing 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Despite Staté De- 
partment opposition and Arab cries of anger, 
organized American seamen picketing Arab 
ships as an answer to the Arab boycott of ves- 
sels which touch Israeli ports are getting plenty 
of support. 

Direct support for the Seafarers International Un- 
ion picket line, which has prevented unloading of the 
Egyptian flag ship Cleopatra in New York harbor, 
came in Canada when Canadian seamen began pick- 
eting the United Arab Republic shipping in the Suez 
Canal. 

While the Senate rider did not mention the Arabs 
directly, it expressed Congressional sentiment that 
the purpose of foreign aid are defeated when a na- 
tion getting such aid wages “economic warfare 
against other nations,” also part of the aid program. 

The Eisenhower Administration, through Minority 
Leader Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, tried to 
block the rider on the grounds that it might be in- 
terpreted as using foreign aid for political purposes. 
He was supported by Senator J. W. Fulbright, Ar- 
kansas Democrat, who is chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. - 

The Senate, however, rejected their advice and 
voted heavily in favor of rebuking the Arab use of its 
control over the Suez Canal to slap down Israeli 
shipping and even the shipping of other countries 
which may touch at Arab ports. American ships have 
found themselves unable to use the Suez Canal be- 
cause of the Arab ban bringing strong protests from 
American seamen whose job opportunities have been 
threatened. 








Court’ Overrules NLRB 
Third Time This Year 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—For the third time 
this year ,the United States Supreme Court 
has cracked the knuckles of the Eisenhower- 
dominated National Labor Relations Board, in 
each case giving organized labor the favor- 
able nod. 


Although the courts in recent years have increas- 
ingly found the NLRB overstepping its authority in 
anti-union rulings, the three strikes pitched against 
the Board during the first three months of 1960 
constitute something of a record. 


The first strike came in February of this year 
when the Supreme Court overturned an NLRB de- 
cision that harassing tactics by a union was evidence 
of a refusal to bargain in good faith. The Court held 
that such tactics were not unfair labor practices and 
noted tartly that “in three cases in recent years, 
tM€ Board has assumed the power fo label particular 
union economic weapons inconsistent with bargain- 
ing in good faith.” The case involved the Insurance 
Agent’s Union. 


The second came last March 28 when the Court 
held that Local 639 of the Teamsters was within 
its rights in peacefully picketing even though it did 
not represent a majority of employees at Curtis 
Brothers in Washington, D.C. The Court held that 
picketing, within the limits set out by the 1959 labor 
law, could not be stopped by the NLRB unless there 
were “union tactics inyolving violence, intimidation 
and reprisals or threats thereof .. .” 


The third strike came in a current Supreme Court 
decision, April 24, which upset NLRB action against 
Local 1424 of the Machinists at the Bryan Manu- 
facturing Company of Reading, Michigan. The case 
involved enforcement of union shop provisions in- 
cluding the check-off. 


The original union shop provisions were negotiated 
in 1955 at a time when the union did not represent 
Bryan workers. The agreement, however, was not 
challenged until 10 menths later, four months after 
a statutory limit of six months had expired. 


Since then, Local 1424 has attained majority sta- 
tus in the plant, but the NLRB contended that nev- 
ertheless the union shop agreement was an “unfair 
labor practice” on the part of both the union and 
the company. 


The Supreme Court threw out this argument on 
the grounds that “‘acceptance of the Board’s position 
would mean the statute of limitations would never 
run in a case of this kind.” 


Another recent Supreme Court ruling upset an 
NLRB effort to cut down on its jurisdiction, notably 
in the case of the hotel industry. This issue was 
brought tp a head by Local 255 of the Hotel Employ- 
ees which found itself in a ‘no man’s land” when it 
tried to organize Miami Beach hotels. The Supreme 
Court held that the NLRB could not refuse juris- 
diction. 





U. S. Agencies Lull Public With Rosy Economic Reports 


NEW'‘YORK‘(PAI)—How sound is the economy? 

Do the glowing pronouncements currently be- 
ing ‘released by government agencies paint a 
solid, reliable picture? 


Or are there dangerous weaknesses showing up 
in the economy as many labor and business au- 
thorities are saying? 


Barron's, the national business and financial weekly, 
thinks the “experts who collect, weigh and report eco- 
nomic data for the government” are misleading and 
lulling the public, 


“During the past few months,” Barron’s said, “vari- 
ous Federal agencies time and again have issued not 
just the straight facts and figures, for whatever they 
might be worth, but also a series of soothing official 
explanations. 


“As a consequence, the country lately has been lulled 
into the belief that nothing is wrong with business that 
the belated advent of spring won't cure. This may or 
may not be true—one can point to several signs of 
deep-seated trouble, notably the disappointing first 
quarter. corporate profits. 


“In any case, efforts to gloss over possible rough 
spots surely seem misplaced. Even in an election year 
honesty remains the best policy.” 


Some of Barron’s “beefs” against reporting by Fed- 
eral agencies include: 


© 4. 


@ The Department of Commerce, at year’s end, 
“hopefully labeled a sudden, largely artificial spurt in 
exports as a major turn in the adverse U.S. balance 
of payments. 


@ “The big jump in unemployment from February 
to March has been blamed on ‘savage late-winter 
storm.’ 


e@ “A recent spot-check of rental housing, which 
turned up a surprisingly large vacancy rate, was cou- 
pled with a belittling reference to the likelihood of 
sampling errors and statistical flukes. 


@ “Perhaps the most glaring, if unwitting distortion 
of all was achieved last week by publication of prelimi- 
nary estimates which said total U.S. output of goods 
and services in the first three months” increased $15 
billion—“greatest quarterly gain in a decade.” 


Barron's observed that a “sober second look may lead 
to some scaling-down. Even as it stands, moreover, the 
showing is nothing to rave about. Of the total $15 bil- 
lion rise, roughly one-third was contributed by adjust- 
ments for higher prices which supposedly prevailed in 
January-March. Based on 1959 prices, the atlvance was 
less than $10 billion. Most of this, in turn, represented 
an extraordinarily rapid inventory build-up which 
plainly is destined to be short-lived.” 


Barron’s,-one of the most respected financial publi- 
cations in the country, clearly was taking a dim view 
of such tactics, saying: 


“By embarking on the careless myth of the Goldex 


‘Sixties,’ Washington at the year-end merely contributed 
to the subsequent disilusionment. By continuing to min- 
imize bad news, it can only do further harm to busi- 
nessmen, consumers and investors alike. Politicians, 
especially in an election year, may be tempted to ignore 
stern reality. The nation as a whole, however, does 
better to face up to it.” 


Barron’s said that its own business index, which is 
adjusted not only for seasonal variations but also for 
long-term normal growth, has been “retreating steadily 
all year.” 

Of eight so-called leading indicators, as compiled by 
a firm in Great Barrington, Mass., five, at the latest 
readings, were pointing down. 


After hitting a peak in January, the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production declined in both 
February and March; a further drop in April was likely 
to show. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., in a weekly 
newsletter on the business outlook, predicts that the 
next recession in business will get under way by the 
middle of 1961. 


Business Week Magazine observes that official Wash- 
ington “senses a rise in business confidence. A cluster 
of signs exist. One thing still lacking is improvement 
in statistics.” 


This review of the outlook of experienced business 
publications indicates that they subscribe in a large part 
to the concern felt by labor economists over the state 


of our economy. 
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AFTER NEGOTIATIONS END, officials of F. B. Rogers and 582 face 
the camera. Seated are Joe Silvia, local president; Joseph Steinmetz, Ro- 
gers’ general manager, and New England Director Thomas J. Leone. Other 


negotiators for the loca) (standing) are Harry Lacroix, Arthur Farias, 


vieve Lemieux, Int’1 Rep. Bob Rondeau, Joseph Terras and Charles Rebello. 





400 at Beck Shoe Stores 
Gain Raises in New Contract 


NEW YORK CITY—Retail Shoe Locals 287 and 1268 have jointly 
negotiated a three-year contract that provides up to $5.50 weekly for 400 
Beck Shoe Co. employees, it was reported by Joseph Binenbaum, Local 1268 
manager, and Sam Lowenthal, Local 287 dracewenes 


Salesmen at Beck stores in New York 
City, Nassau and Suffolk counties won $3 
retroactive to Aug. 3, 1959 and $2.50 more 
effective Jan. 30, 1961. 

Industrial employees, including hosiery 
girls and cashiers, will receive $2.50 retro- 
active to Aug. 3 of last year and another 
$2.50 Jan. 30, 1961. ; 

Rates for part-time salesmen and non- 
selling workers were also raised in the 
contract. 

Negotiations were stymied on the 
question of book money, which is a long- 
established .work practice in the Beck 
chain. While book monéy has not been 
made contractual, it has been accepted 
by management for the life of the con- 
tract. 

Adopted also as a practice at Beck 
was a trainee program aimed at attract- 
ing new and young salesmen to the re- 
tail shoe field. Inexperienced salesmen 
hired under this program will be brought 
up to the going minimum within six 
months. 

This program has been in effect at 
other chains. 

Negotiating for the RWDSU locals 
were Sam Ringle- and Irving Tuckman, 
Local 1268 business agents, Jack Maltz, 
assistant manager of Local 287, and Bin- 
ehbaum and Lowenthal. 

The settlement is expected to set a 
pattern for other locals of the RWDSU 
with Beck stores under contract in Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, Westchester and 
Connecticut. 


$13.50 Weekly Gain 
For CBS Engineers 


YORK CITY—Air conditioning 
caiiaians at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System vacuumed up a. $13.50 weekly 
package in a newly-signed three-year 
contract, it was reported by Joseph 
MeCarthy, Local 906 president. 

The contract provides a wage boost 
of $9.50, retroactive to Feb. 24, and an 
additional $4 in February 1962. Work- 
ing foremen will receive the same per- 
centage increase. 

The Local 670 members also won two 
extra holidays a year, extra vacation time 





for holiday work, which is required be- 


cause the CBS buildings are open every 
day of the year, a stricter seniority clause 
and strengthened pension plan provi- 
sions. 

Thomas Bagley, Local 670 manager, 
and Org. William Teaney joined McCar- 
thy in negotiations, along with a rank- 
and-file committee that included Wil- 
liam Young, Henry Behrens, John Joyce 
and Lloyd Legnon. 
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NLRB ‘Raiden 
Stork Club 
Picketing Okay 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Union pjckets 
may soon be back at the door of the plush 
Stork Club to let potential customers 
know all about proprietor Sherman Bill- 
ingsley’s anti-labor policies. 

An examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled that members 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Union did 
not break the 1959 Labor Control Act’s 
ban on organizational picketing by pick- 
eting the night club. 

Examiner C. W. Whittemore said that 
the union had properly notified everyone 
concerned that it was no longer demand- 
ing recognition and that picketing was 
not a violation of the law. The union says 
it was operating an informational picket 
line. 

The picketing, which first started three 
years ago when Billingsley fired dining 
room and kitchen employees who had 
joined the union, was halted last Febr- 
uary under the new labor law. The 
Landrum-Griffin Act bans organizational 
picketing for more than 30 days without 
filing for a National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Signs pickets carried read: “To the 
Public: Stork Club Employees Do Not En- 
joy Union Wages and Working Condi- 
tions.” 

Whittemore also recommended that the 
NLRB throw out a complaint issued by 
Billingsley last January accusing the un- 
ion of unfair labor practices. 

The Federal Court injunction against 
picketing remains in force until final 
cisposition of the ease. 
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New Gimbel's Pact 
Brings Union Terms 





To Big New Branch 





NEW YORK CITY—The Gimbel’s department store employees, filling 
the largest meeting hall in Manhattan Center, last week gave virtually 
unanimous approval to the settlement terms of a contract renewal between 


the company and District .65. 


The members acclaimed the settlement 
for having made “some of the finest ac- 
complishments in a long time,” and sin- 
gled out as one of the most important of 
these the company’s agreement to ex- 
tend the contract conditions to the em- 
ployees of its soon-to-be opened branch 
in Paramus, N.J. 


The branch store issue was a major 
one in the lengthy negotiations, which 
were led for the union by Organization 
Dir. Bill Michelson, with Vice-Pres. John 
Meegan, Dept. Store Sec. Nick Carnes, 
Branch Store Dir, Sol Molofsky and a 
large rank-and-file committee. 


Although the ‘65’ contract already cov- 
ers some 3,500 employees of the firm’s 
two suburban branches in Yonkers’ Cross 


County shopping center and Valley. 


Stream, LX., as well as the main store on 
33rd Street, the company had balked at 
extending union conditions to its sched- 
uled New Jersey branch. 


Michelson and Pres. David Livingston, 
who gave overall guidance to the con- 
duct of the talks, joined in praising the 
employees’ determination to accept a set- 
tlement only if it contained satisfactory 
resolution of the suburban store issue. 


Among the other gains in the settle- 
ment are general wage increases of $3.25 
a week for sales people and $3.60 a week 
for non-selling employees; increased pen- 
sions of $50 a month after 25 years’ serv- 
ice instead of the previous $35; substan- 
tial additional increases for heavy and 
semi-heavy duty in-store warehouse jobs 
and for a number of selling departments. 


Meeting a most important demand of 
the employees was the agreement to 
bring heavy and semi-heavy duty stock 
rates into line with rates paid for similar 
work in the warehouse. Union officers 
estimated that actual wage increases re- 
sulting from these changes would range 
up to $10 and $12 a week for many 
of these employees. 


Basic Terms Approved 


The Gimbel members last week ap- 
proved these basic terms of the new con- 
tract, and authorized the negotiating 
committee to continue talks aimed at set- 
ting specific rates for in-store warehouse 
jobs and to meet money problems of a 
number of other departments. 


The contract will run for three years, 
with reopeners in 1961 and 1962. It pro- 
vides for minimum rate increases of $2 
a week, bringing the rate for the lowest 
paying job to $1.3712 at 6 months’ serv- 
ice. Also included is a cost-of-living in- 
crease, which is part of the overall wage 
boost, providing 25 cents a week retro- 
active to March 1, 1959. 





Profit-Sharing, 
Pensions Won at 
Rogers Silver Co. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.-—Local 582 
has won a profit-sharing and pen- 
sion plan, wage gains and improved 
holiday pay in a new contract with 
the F. B. Rogers Co., well-known 
manufacturers of silverware, it was 
reported by Thomas J. Leone, New 
England director. 

“To our knowledge, this is the second 
company in the silver industry to have 
a profit-sharing clause like this in a con- 
tract,” Leone said. 

Base pay and minimum rates for day 
workers and bonus workers were raised, 
and gains were also made in the vacation 
and holiday schedule. 

Union negotiators, headed by Local 582 
Pres. Joe Silvia and Int’l Rep. Bob Ron- 
deau, included Harry Laeroix, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur Farias, chief steward; Gene- 
viene Lemieux, recording secretary; ~ 
Charles Rebello, _ secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph Terras and Leone. 


$1 Minimum Wage 
Signed by Rocky 


ALBANY, N. ¥.—Gov. Nelson A. Rock- 
feller has signed into law three labor- 
backed bills passed by the legislature in 
the final days of the session, including 
a $l-an-hour state minimum wage. He 
also signed a labor-opposed unemploy- 
ment compensation bill which drastical- 
ly stiffens eligibility requirements. 

Included in the state’s first statutory 
minimum wage are employees of non- 
profit institutions, including voluntary 
hospitals. 

In the area of social legislation, the 
legislature boosted the ceiling on work- 
men’s compensation and sickness dis- 
ability: benefits to $50 a week, a $5 in- 
crease. 

Coverage under workmen’s compens- 
ation was broadened to include establish- 
ments with two or more employees—pre- 
viously four or more—and non-profit in- 
stitutions. 

The ceiling on unemployment benefits 
was also boosted to $50 a week, but the 
legislation was opposed by the State APL- 
CIO because it included a severe restric- 
tion on benefits for persons who vol- 
untarily quit their jobs or are fired for 
misconduct. 





Health, Pension Goals Outlined for Macy's 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky has opened pre-negotiation discussions of proposed 
contract changes with a five-part plan for increased fringe benefits for all 8,000 employees of R. H. Macy 
stores here. The contract with Macy’s covering the main store at 34th Street and four branch stores, expires 


Feb. 1, 1961. 

Speaking to employees of Macy’s 34th 
Street store, Kovenetsky emphasized that 
negotiation demands for wages and hours 
will be thoroughly considered at a later 
date. He offered the following suggestions 
for Local 1-S bargaining demands: 

1. Health and welfare coverage for all 
members and their families from the first 
day of illness. Retired members to be in- 
cluded in the coverage. 





2. A fourth week of vacation after 15 
years’ service. 

3. Retention of Washington’s Birthday 
as a paid holiday, and strengthening of 
other legal holiday benefits. 

4. Pension improvements and conver- 
sion of the present plan to a jointly- 
administered union-management fund. 
Kovenetsky said such a fund would bene- 
fit the majority of Macy’s employees and 


not be manipulated to favor top store 
executives, as at present. 

5. Obtaining additional benefits for 
Saturday-only workers, including health 
and welfare benefits, pensions and an 
automatic wage progression scale, 

Kovenetsky invited all Local 1-S mem- 
bers to submit negotiating proposals to 
the union for consideration by the lo- 
cal’s officers and bargaining committees, 





The Midwest 





COLUMBUS, O.—Members of Lo- 
cal 379 at two units of Borden’s 


Health Plan Improvements Won at Bordens 


here have won improvements in 
their health and welfare plan which 
have made it one of the most com- 
plete programs in existehce, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles. 


Members of Unit B, employed at Bor- 
den’s Moores & Ross dairy, and Unit B-1, 
employed at Borden’s ice cream plant 
here, have ratified amendments to their 
current contracts which will bring 
them a six-point program of extended 
medical coverage in addition to their 
present hospitalization coverage. 


It provides for x-ray diagnosis after 
an accident; x-ray and radium therapy 
treatment; shock therapy treatment; in- 
creased benefits for surgical treatment 
and care of fractures; hospitalization for 
abnormal pregnancy up to 70 days; and 
payment of 75% of all medical expenses 
which exceed payments made under oth- 
er plan provisions up to a maximum of 
$400. 


Moores & Ross Chairman William Bell 
signed the new agreement for Local 379- 
B members and Chairman Rodney Em- 
rick signed the new pact for the ice 
cream division workers. 


Bakery Pact in Piketon 


Bakery route salesmen of Unit: 379-X 
have ratified an agreement with the Don- 
aldson Bakery in Piketon. The contract 
expires Sept. 29, 1962. 


Retroactive to Jan. 4, members won 
four additional days off and newly-hired 
salesmen received three paid days off 
during their first six months of employ- 
ment. 

The weekly guarantee was raised from 
about $60, based on average sales, to a 
firm $66 effective May 2, and a new life, 
surgical and hospitalization insurance 
program was instituted. Under the new 
program life insurance coverage was 
raised from $1,000 to $3,000, the weekly 
indemnity raised from $24 to $42 and 
the daily hospital benefit boosted from 
$7 to $11. 

On June 27 commissions will rise 12% 
and there will be an upward vacation ad- 
justment. 7 


On Dec. 25, a 4% holiday pay provi- 
sion for six holidays annually will take 
effect. 

Negotiators for the bakery employees 
were Donald Patrick, chairman, Robert 
Murta, George Hay and Ingles. 


Ex-GOP Governor 
Of Indiana Blasts 
R-T-W Laws 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. (PAI)—For- 
mer Republican Governor George N. 
Craig has warned the Indiana GOP 
and candidates for state office they 
face certain defeat in this year’s 

. election if they continue to support 
. the so-called “right-to-work” law. 

The former. governor, who is also past 
national commander of the American 
Legion, said in a formal statement that 

_ the anti-collective bargaining law, in ef- 
fect in Indiana since 1957, does not help 
labor, management or the public and “is 
an albatross around the neck of those 
who support it.” 

Craig’s statement came as a powerful 
support for AFL-CIO efforts to bring 
about repeal of “right-to-work” in In- 
diana. 

The former governor called on the Re- 
publican Party in Indiana to “liberalize 
its policies” or “it will become and re- 
main a minority party, limiting itself to 
a selected few.” 

The former governor admonished the 
Indiana Republican Party: 

“It must be a party of both labor and 





management; indeed, it must be designed - 


to serve all legitimate groups within our 
society,” Craig told the Hoosier GOP. 

“It must be a party of public service, 
not of private interest.” 


@ 6 





New agreement for Borden’s ice cream division workers in New agreement covering members at Moores & Ross Dairy in 


4 


Columbus is signed by Richard Hahn, division manager, and Columbus is signed by William Bell, unit chairman, and dairy 
Rodney Emrick, unit chairman 


manager Ansel Estel. 








Labor Girds to Meet Rail Strike Crisis 


CHICAGO (PAI)—The “prevailing anti-labor atmosphere” and growing threats to the entire concept of col- 
lective bargaining were the cause of deepest concern as the 12th convention of the AFL-CIO Railway Employees 


Department got underway here. 
and labor policies to meet the develop- 
ing crisis, which poses a nationwide rail 
strike in the weeks ahead. 


Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) ap- 
pealed to the delegates for a “new de- 
termination on the part of all to make 
collective bargaining work” in the rail- 
road industry. He expressed doubts as to 
whether the carriers have “bargained 
frankly and responsibly.” 

William A. Calvin, president of the 
Boilermakers and Blacksmiths, warned 
them of the dangerous situation facing 
the labor movement today from reac- 
tionaries who “jeopardize our way of 
life.” 

“You cannot injure organized labor 
without injuring the United States,”’ Cal- 
vin warned. Yet today, he said, ‘“‘the whole 
labor movement is in danger.” 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 


Delegates heard proposals for fundamental revision of present transportation 





called for a “fundamental overhauling” 
of the Interstate Commercé Commission 
and the gradual elimination of all gov- 
ernment subsidies in transportation as a 
means of solving the railroad problem. 


“We need a fresh approach to economic 
policies, regulation, subsidies and tax- 
ation,” Mitchell declared. “And certain- 
ly for the railroad industry, no one is in 
a better position to suggest the right 
changes than the men and women of the 
railroad industry, both those who work 
and those who manage.” 


In an officers’ report to the conven- 
tion, greater action on tie political front 
was asked. The report emphasized that 
there is “a desperate need to overcome” 
the reaction which blocks “our {future 
legislative and economic progress.” 


This, it declared, can be “accdémplish- 
ed only by the active participation of 
our membership and their families in 
the coming elections.” 


Douglas, in his address, described the 
present labor-management stalemate on 
the railroads as being “unhealthy from 
the standpoint of organized labor, from 
the standpoint of railroad - management 
and from the standpoint of the best in- 
terests of the nation as a whole, which is 
not likely to permit unwise policies of 
labor-management relations to hamstring 
our economy through a long major trans- 
portation tie-up.’ 


“If this occurs,” Douglas said, “the 
pressure on Congress for some form of 
compulsory arbitration for national 
emergency disputes will be heavy.” 





28c Package Ends Six-Week Howe Strike 


ANDERSON, Ind. — Eighty - five 
members of Local 750 ended their 
six-week strike against the Howe 
Fire Apparatus Co. here by winning 
a 28c package in a three-year con- 
tract, it was reported by Int’l Rep. 
Al Bregnard. 

“It was a vast gain for all employees,” 

Bregnard said. 
- The strike settlement, reached April 
26, provides lle an hour retroactive to 
Feb. 22; 2c on Oct. 23, 5c in April 1961 
and another nickel in April 1962. 

Workers also won a $40 weekly sick- 
ness and accident benefit up to a maxi- 
mum of 13 weeks and their choice of 
company-paid life insurance or a five- 
year total disability coverage policy. 

Pension benefits were doubled to $2 


monthly for every year of service. Sreg- 


nard said that two workers have already 
retired under the new pension schedule. 
¢ Holiday and vacation pay clauses were 
improved, contract language was 
strengthened in a number of provisions, 
and an agency shop clause was won. 

The Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service helped end the strike, which 
had closed the plant down tight. 


‘ 


Pres. Roy Mundy, Rex Tanner, chief 
steward, Fred Gullion, 


committeeman, 


and Bregnard were the negotiators for 


Local 750. 





paratus Co. meet at bargaining table. Seated are Ben Howe Sr., company president, 
and Int’l Rep. Al Bregnard, while Fred Gullion, Richard Howe, Roy Mundy and 
Rex Tanner look on. 
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Fourth Branch 
Of Long-Lewis 
Signed in Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Another link 
has been forged in the chain of or- 
ganization at the Long-Lewis Hard- 
ware Co., with the signing of a first 
contract for 35 employees at the 
company’s Ford automobile dealer- 
ship in Bessemer, it was reported by 
Alabama RWDSU Council Org. Bill 
Langston. 


At the Ford branch, the fourth of six 
Long-Lewis divisions to sign a Council 
contract, employees won the standard 
union seniority and grievance proced- 
ures, weekly increases of $2 to $4, an 
additional week’s vacation and two extra 
holidays. 


At the chain’s fifth division, Sullivan, 
Long & Hagerty, a general contracting 
firm, contract negotiations are continu- 
ing. Forty workers are employed there. 

The sixth Long-Lewis branch is a ma- 
jor appliance division in Birmingham, 
which employs 26 workers. Although the 
council has signed a contract here, an- 
other union has filed objections and an 
NLRB decision is awaited. 


In Montgomery, the NLRB has found 
the Hollywood Candy Co. guilty of un- 
fair labor practices and set May 4 for a 
second representation election among the 
firm’s 200 employees. 

The first election at Hollywood, held 
in February, was lost by a seven vote 
margin among the 200 workers. Hopes 
are high for victory. 


587° Certified 
For 2 Safeway 
Texas Stores 


LONGVIEW, Tex.——RWDSU Local 587 
has been certified by the NLRB as bar- 
gaining agent for 30 clerks at two Safe- 
way stores in this east Texas city, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. James E. Pearce. 

The union won a representation elec- 
tion among the Safeway employees in 
December, but objections from another 
union held up the certification. 


Pearce also said that negotiations on a 
contract reopening with the Safeway 
management will begin soon. 

“We're asking for reduction in hours, 
higher pay and better vacation and holi- 
day schedules,” Pearce said. 

The Local 587 negotiations will cover 
about 300 Safeway workers at the stores 
here and in several west Texas commu- 
nities, including Brownwood, Brady, Ball- 
inger, Big Spring, San Angelo, Colorado 
City, Sweetwater, Hamlin and Snyder, 
where a recent election brought 12 em- 
ployees into the local. 

Safeway branches in the western part 
of Texas were brought under contract 
as a result of an 11-day strike 17 months 
ago. The strike drew support from 
RWDSU members from New York to 
Vancouver. 





The South 





New Planters Pact Brings 13.5¢; 
Health Plan Paid by Compan 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 has won its long fight to have the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. pay for coverage 
of the workers under the local’s health and welfare program. Company payments are included in a 13'2c-an-hour 
package negotiated on April 30 for 1,800 workers at the huge Planters plant here, it was announced by Pres. Lock 
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Signing contract that won 25c package for Gadsden Dairy workers are plant man- 

ager Harden (seated left) and Alabama Council Org. Chuck Foster. Standing are 

negotiating committee members Davis Hawthorne, Bill Bones, H. D. Terrall and 
Hoyt Lancaster, chairman. 


Gadsden Dairy Settlement Nets 


25 Cents at Strike Deadline 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Thirty-five members of Local 506 have won a 25c 
hourly package in a three-year contract signed with Gadsden Dairies Inc., 
it was reported by Chuck Foster, Alabama RWDSU Council organizer. 


The agreement, negotiated 15 minutes 
before a month-long strike deadline set 
by the union expired, covers production 
workers and salesm2n at the dairy. 


Plant workers will receive 10c hourly 
the first year of the contract and 5c each 
of the following years, while salesmen’s 
commissions will rise to 15% plus an 
additional 12% for bad debts. 


The contract also improves the senior- 
ity clause and adds two days’ condolence 


First Shoe Store Organized in Florida 








leave, jury duty pay and a third week 
of vacation after ten years of service. 


The raises are retrogctive to March 15. 


Foster also reported that the employees 
of the Cotton Compress and Warehouse 
Co. of Attalla, also members of Local 
506, have extended their contract for an- 
other year. 


Negotiations have opened for 75 em- 
ployees of Meadow Gold Dairies in 
Huntsville, Foster said. The workers are 
members of Local 761. 


Miles Shoe Signed to Contract in Miami 


MIAMI, Fla.—Local 1010 has signed a first contr 
negotiations, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. 
in Florida and one of the few in the south. 


The contract assures Miles employees 
higher minimums arid commissions while 
reducing the work week for salesmen 
from as much as 52 hours to 44 hours. 
Part-time salesmen will also receive high- 
er commissions. 

The wage hikes are retroactive to Dec. 
10, 1959, the date when the local was 
certified by the NLRB. The certification 
followed a unanimous vote among Miles 
employees for Local 1010 on Dec. 2. 


The contract also provides seniority 
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act with the Miles Shoe Co. for its store here after long 
The store is believed to be the first shoe store organized 
The one-year agreement expires Dec. 15, 1960. 





and grievance procedures, time-and-a- 
half for overtime, eight paid holidays, 
and one week’s vacation after six months’ 
service and two weeks after one year 
of service. 


Employees also won six days of sick 
leave, which will be added to vacation 
time if not used. 

“The agreement was ratified,” Bush 


said, “although there was not complete 
*satisfaction with the wage increases. The 


workers felt that the over-all improve- 
ment made, especially the winning of a 
union contract which will enable other 


' gains in the future, was the most impor- 


tant thing.” 

Representing the Miles management 
were Meyer Bogoroff, vice-president, and 
attorney Howard Lichtenstein. 


The Local 1010 negotiators were Int'l 
Rep. Danny Klein, steward William Wolff 
and Bush. 


J. Parker. . 


Effective May 1, the company will con- 
tribute 5'2c hourly for health and wel- 
fare coverage, which each employee may 
assign either to the Local 26 Security 
Plan or to a commercial plan. The plan 
started in 1952, but management has con- 
sistently refused to pay for it. The work- 
ers paid for this coverage themselves. 


A 6c across-the-board wage hike will 
be effective May 1, 1960. 

“I think this is the best contract we've 
ever won,” Parker said. 


A new contract provision required that 
if the company’s 5'2c welfare boost is 
found to be taxable, Planters will also 
pay the tax. 

Classification adjustments for certain 
jobs, ranging from 3 to 21 cents an hour, 
were won, along with holiday pay for 
holidays that fall on Saturday. 


Further protection for the workers was 
won in a provision requiring that a 
steward be called in before management 
can suspend a worker. 


Negotiators for the local included Lee 
R. Ray, vice-president; Robbie M. Rid- 
dick, secretary-treasurer and Parker, as- 
sisted by Irving Lebold, regional direc- 
tor, and RWDSU Exec. Secretary Jack 
Paley. Eighteen members of the local 
served on the negotiating committee. 


In addition to the Planters employees, 
Local 26 also represents workers at Lum- 
mis Peanut, Suffolk Peanut and several 
smaller compahies in this peanut center 
of America. : 





Big Wage Gains 
In First Contract 
At Ga. Food Firm 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga—aA package of 
union-won gains worth a total of $48 
per month was written into Local 315’s 
first contract with the Beatrice Foods 
Company, it was reported by Int'l Rep. 
Guy Dickinson. The agreement became 
effective May 1 and will run for three 
years. 


The contract was the culmination of 
negotiations that began shortly after the 
RWDSU was certified as collective bar- 
gaining agent for the empioyees, who 
voted union in an NLRB election last 
Dec. 31. Other units of the company at 
Decatur and Huntsville, Ala.. and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. are also RWDSU shops. 


The Cartersville plant is a distribution 
center for the firm’s dairy in Gadsden, 
Ala. Routemen operating out of this plant 
cover Cartersville and Rome, Ga. 


Here is what the Beatrice Foods em- 
ployees gain, year by year: 


First year (now in effect): one-half of 
one percent increase in commission rates 
for retail routemen; one-quarter of one 
percent increase for wholesale routes; $6 
per month payment by company for Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield coverage; three paid 
holidays; paid vacations; company to 
pay half of cost of uniforms; allowance 
of % percent for bad accounts; seniority 
system; minimum earning guarantee of 
$300 per month, 


Second year: retail commission in- 
crease of ¥% percent; wholesale com- 
mission Increase of % percent; four addi- 
tional paid holidays. 


Third year: additional increases same 
as second year; three more holidays, 
making a total of ten. 


Serving on the negotiating committee 
with Dickinson were Bill McDonald, J. 
L. Burns, Dean Watson, Robert Gigson, 
Charlie McClakery, Gene Throward and 
Donald Plunckett. 
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1.700 Vote to Strike 


At Dominion Stores 
In 9 Ontario Gties 


TORONTO, Ont.—More than 1,700 employees of Dominion Stores ‘Ltd. 
in nine Ontario communities have voted in favor of strike action to back 
up their contract demands, it was reported by George Barlow, Canadian 





Choose RWDSU; 
Vote Unanimous 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A _ unanimous 
vote for RWDSU Local 468 by 80 em- 
ployees of the Red River Co-op Super- 
market here has successfully ended an 
organizing drive that began almost two 
years ago, it was reported by Int'l Rep. 
Chris F. Schubert. 


“This step opens the way for orga- 
nizing more co-op supermarket stores 
in Winnipeg,” Schubert said. “We 
should be able to get good results in 
following-up this campaign.” 


Contract negotiations are slated to 
open shortly. 


The Red River drive started soon 
after the supermarket opened nearly 
two years ago. Last year the mechanics 
at the co-op’s service station joined the 
union, and a strong organizing cam- 
paign that began early this year 
brought all other store employees, ex- 
cept six meat department workers, into 
Local 468. A staff meeting in late April 
chose the RWDSU local over five com- 
peting unions. 

Int’l Rep. Gordon Ritchie, who or- 
ganized the fuel department, and local 
organizers Jack Tanner and Doug Flo- 
ren, who headed this year’s drive, as- 
sisted Schubert in the Red River cam- 


director. 


Since the old contract expired Nov. 1, 
1959, union and management represen- 
tatives have met 12 times, including one 
meeting with a conciliation officer and 
two meetings with a conciliation board. 


Thus far there has been no sign of an 
agreement nearing. 


The RWDSU members have set their 
wage demand at $5 weekly for each year 
of the proposed two-year contract. 


Othersdemands include cutting the 
current 43-hour work week to 40 hours, 
a third week of vacation after 10 years 
of service, instead of the present 15 
years, and a fourth week’s vacation after 
20 years. 


Company Recall Proposal Bad 


The union has also stated the coni- 
pany’s proposal on recall is unacceptable. 
Dominion employees are now eligible for 
recall within six months without loss of 
seniority; the company seeks to reduce 
the period to 60 days. 


Another disagreement centers on med- 
ical coverage. The union wants to switch 
to Physician Services Inc., with the com- 
pany paying the cost. The company is 
agreeable to the change, but wants 
RWDSU members to pay the difference 
in cost between the present plan and PSI. 


The negotiations cover Dominion em- 
ployees in Hamilton, Burlington, St. 
Catharines, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Pet- 
erborough, Belleville, Thorold and To- 
ronto. 





paign. 


Median Canadian of 1958.” 


If your family pulled in $4,919, then you are “Mr. Average Canadian” for 


the same year. 


Preliminary figures released in the Canadian Statistical Review show that 
non-farm family income rose about 6% on the average between 1957 and 1958. 


The median figure of $4,308 means that half of the non-farm families had 
incomes higher than $4,308 and half were lower. In fact 25% had incomes below 


$3,000 (unattached individuals not included). 





Average Canadian Family Incom 


If your family netted $4,308 in 1958, then you can proclaim yourself as “Mr. 


Walking the picketline at Crane Ltd. in Vancouver is Shorty Wilson, who has been 
with the company close to 12 years and makes $216.30 a month. 


Crane Strike in Sixth Week 
With No Settlement in Sight 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—The strike of Local 535 members against Crane 
Ltd. has entered its sixth week with no sign of settlement in Sight, it was 
reported by James F. Mason, Local 535 president. 


The strike began on March 31 after 
Crane, manufacturers of bathtubs, plumb- 
ing fixtures and piping, rejected a con- 
ciliation board award that provided a 
$30 monthly wage boost. 


Crane is attempting to ship merchan- 
dise in from outside the province, by- 
passing the struck warehouse here, which 
formerly served as the supply and dis- 
tribution point for British Columbia. 


The company has fired a number of 
office workers who supported the RWDSU 
members and refused to cross the picket- 
line. 


The warehouse strikers have stated 
that no settlement will be reached until 
Crane rescinds the office workers’ dis- 
charges, Mason said. 


He expressed the local’s thanks to the 
seamen’s division of the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Transport Work- 
ers, which has been providing picketline 
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assistance for the eight Lotal 535 strikers. 


Other unions in the area have also 
given their support to the Crane strikers. 


Settlements Won 


At the same time, Mason reported, two 
Separate settlements have brought wage 
and fringe gains to six Local 535 mem- 
bers in the union's smallest shops here. 


Two employees of Ekco Products won 
a 15c hourly gain, three weeks’ vacation 
after five years of service, $1.50 supper 
money and minor improvements in a 
two-year pact. 


e 

The second agreement was signed with 
MacDonald & Lumsden, shoe wholesalers, 
on behalf of four local members. The 
two-year agreement, reached with the 
aid of a conciliation officer, provides for 
a union shop in the future, wage increas- 
es and three weeks’ vacation after five 
years of service. 


CLC Convention Votes Backing for New Party 


MONTREAL, Que.— Political action and the 
formation of the New Party was the main topic 
at the week-long Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Canadian -Labour Congress here, it 
was reported by Gordon Reekie, Local 440 edu- 
cation director. 

More than 1,700 delegates, representing 1,500,000 
Canadian unionists, attended the convention at the 

‘ Queen Elizabeth Hotel from April 25-29. 


Forty RWDSU members, including Sec-Treas. Alvin 
E. Heaps and Canadian Director George Barlow were 
among the convention delegates. 

Claude Jodoin, CLC president, opened the conven- 
tion with a call for all delegates and their unions to 
support the establishment of a new political party in 
Canada. 

“Not only have unions a right to undertake political 
activities and try to elect a government of their liking,” 


Jodoin said, “but they have a responsibility to help pro- 
vide the people of their country with an opportunity 


to exercise a meaningful choice as to their represen- 
tation in parliament and legislatures and municipal 
councils.” 


Guest speakers included Sir Thomas Williamson and 
Robert Willis of the Trades Union Congress of the 
United Kingdom, Arne Geijer, president of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Isaiah 
Avrech, American representative of Histadrut, and the 
Hon. Michael Starr, Canada’s minister of labour. 

The foreign speakers hailed labor’s political action 
in their own countries. 


The political debate, which came on April 27 after 
312 hours of floor discussion, was climaxed by an over- 
whelming vote for a convention resolution urging all 
affiliated unions to give the New Party both moral and 
financial support. The resolution also stated that the 
CLC itself would not affiliate directly with the New 
Party; as a national labor body it should be kept apart 
from politics. 


A draft of the New Party’s platform and constitution 
Was approved by the convention and most delegates took 
the draft back to local executive and membership meet- 
ings for discussion and approval. 


Current plans call for the New Party’s founding con- 
vention to be held early in 1961. 


“Everybody came away from the convention fully 
informed,” Reekie said, “and everybody got full infor- 
mation to carry back to rank-and-file members.” 


In other convention actions, the delegates voted to 
expel the Seafarers International Union for violation 
of the CLC’s no-raiding agreement, and gave the Team- 
sters 30 days to meet certain CLC constitutional re- 
quirements or be expelled. 


The convention also voted its support of a program 
of expanded social security coverage. 


The delegates endorsed a nine-point program to in- 
crease buying power and provide “full production, full 
employment and steadily rising standards of living.” 


A boycott of South African goods was endorsed, and 
delegates stood for a minute of silence to honor South 
Africans killed by police. 


The next CLC convention will be held at Vancouver 


in 1962. 
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Anniversary of the Strike 
Heard ‘Round the World 


By BERNARD STEPHENS 


It was 6 a.m. on May 8, 1959 .. . At’ City Hall in downtown New York, 
an ominous air of tension hung over the quiet corridors . . . Reporters, 
television cameramen and photographers waited for Mayor Wagner, un- 
shaven and unsmiling after a fruitless all-night effort to persuade hospital 
managements to settle ... At the entrances to five hospitals in various 
parts of the city workers began arriving earlier than usual, excitement 
and tension in their faces as they hefted picket signs and awaited word 
from the headquarters of Local 1199. 

The word came at 6 a.m. sharp, touching off the first mass strike of hospital 
workers in the nation’s history, and one of the most widely publicized strikes ever— 
front page news in New York for 46 days, with echoes from as far off as Burma, 











HOSPITAL mag eh Paris and Iran 
' | TE y This was the strike that everyone said “couldn’t happen”—because “you can't 
: ‘ oe strike against sick people” . . . because the “non-profit” hospitals were exempt 
STRIKE 4 : from state and national labor laws requiring business firms to deal with unions... 
because the hospitals already had injunctions against a strike, and “hundreds of 
the workers along with the union officials will go to jail”; and finally, because this 
miserably exploited group of workers, mainly Negro and Puerto Rican, earning $30 
and $40 a week, confronted a coalition of wealthy trustees with tremendous power 
and influence ... ‘“‘They’ll smash your strike in one day and have you all in jail.” 
But a power was generated among the workers that amazed all who watched 
-.. them, includin# fotbtérs and believers alike. It was a power not unlike the move- 
ments in Africa, Korea and our own South, with the issues so stark, and’ the 
courage of the workers and their union leaders so great, as to create a climate 
of support for this group of strikers unheard of in New York labor history. 
The front pages of New York newspapers on the morning of May 8, 1959, car- 
ried huge pictures of workers with picket signs reading “We Can't Live on $40 a 
Week.” The public could hardly believe that any workers were being paid that 
little. 
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“How Can | Pay for My Rent and Food?” 


That night on Channel 4, the big NBC outlet in New York,. millions saw an 
elderly, pathetic woman, interviewed on the picket line at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
tell why she was striking: “I have been working here 26 years. I earn $32 a week. 
How can I pay for my rent and food?” 

She wept as she spoke, and the city wept with her. 
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rane Be ke <9 : § The public understood, contrary to the gloomy forecasts voiced before the 
was gee : strike, that it was the millionaires who serve as trustees of the hospitals who had 
: ; : provoked the walkout, that the workers had no alternative but to fight for a living 
ee wage, decency and self-respect. 
ae ALL LABOR | Despite the flood of injunctions and threats of jailings that were all too real 
ikers, iP at the time, some 3,500 workers walked that morning, and walked for 46 days on 
2 


pickeflines that were maintained 24 hours a day, rain or shine. They struck first 


also ai = BACKS 
TRI 3 at Mount Sinai, Bronx Hospital, Beth Israel, Grand Central, and Brooklyn Jewish 


























ikers. Hospital. Later that first day Lenox Hill Hospital was struck, and some two weeks 
i later the Flower-Fifth Ave. Hospital workers walked out. 
|. two , There was no moving the managements, despite mounting sympathy for the 
’ : strikers, expressed in a tremendous outpouring of money and food—unprecedented 
wage in New York. Behind the trustees of the seven struck hospitals—some of whom 
mem- ia at times ‘indicated a willingness to get out from under and “settle this thing"’—~ 
ere. there developed a coalition of big-money forces representing all 81 voluntary hospi- 
< hreveatisie tes RE tals in the city. For the seven struck hospitals to recognize the union and settle 
| won would open the door to organization everywhere in the field, and this they would 
ation kkk hae lak oe not permit. 
= 7 Through the long battle several sporadic efforts to settle were made, but each 
r % ae was balked by the stubbornness of the trustees, who insisted that “management 
Ee me prerogatives” could not be tampered with—jhat they must retain sole authority 
with RWOSY General Council joias on wages, grievances, conditions of work. ° 
alers, : = "@ But a harried Mayor Wagner, pressed by every newspaper in town to “do 
The : Hospival Strike Picketline : something,” finally agreed to appoint a fact-finding committee which in turn led 
1 the § - ; to the eventual truce terms that ended the strike on June 22. 
Mee The settlement document was called a Statement of Policy. It committed the 
five hospitals to wage increases, a 40-hour week, a form of grievance procedure with 
arbitration, a committee of hospital trustees and public representatives to check 
on wage practices in the hospitals, and return of all the strikers without discrimin- 
ation. 
But the Statement of Policy fell far short of a union contract. It provided no 
recognition of the union, no form of union security, no formal recognition of ‘1199’ 
as the collective. bargaining representative of its own members. 
Local 1199 Pres. Leon Davis sums up the Statement of Policy succinctly: “It was 
violated by-the managements before the ink was dry on the paper; and, in fact, 
aeons it was not worth the paper it was written on.” 
fully Local 1199 Had Only Begun to Fight 
nfor- But the workers had their union still, and ‘1199’ was not a union that would 
wait patiently while the trustees decided where to hand out a buck raise, and 
which workers to fire. 
ed to After 46 days of striking, the fight had just begun. And in this fight Local 1199 
ation had staunch allies who had proven themselves in the long weeks of picketing. The 
‘eam- AFL-CIO Central Labor Council, under the leadership of President Harry Van 
1 re- Arsdale, had rallied the city’s million organized workers behind the hospital strikers; 
the RWDSU, parent body of ‘1199’, had mobilized its New York membership and * 
had given generously from its own resources; and District 65, which had adopted 
gram the hospital strike as its own baby, had supplied manpower, money, food and picket- 
line assistance. 
9 in- The results warranted that support. Today, a year after the hospital workers 
full went out on strike, Local 1199 can look back on a record of great effort and 
- a momentous accomplishmént. And the union can look forward with confidence to 
. new tests that are coming in the days ahead, 
, and The union began the strike a year ago with two hospitals under contract— 
jouth Maimonides in Brooklyn and Montefiore in the Bronx. Since the strike, contracts 
have been won at three more—Daughters of Jacob, Daughters of Israel, and the 
ouver big University Hospital. Union recognition which will lead shortly to contracts has 
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Play of the Week: 
Television's Best 











First Play of the Week present- 
ation was’ “Medea,” starring 
Judith Anderson in title role 
and Morris Carnovsky as King 
Creon, 


Zero Mostel, Morris Carnovsky 
and Nancy Walker appeared in 
“The World of Sholom Alei- 
chem,” three one-act plays of 
life in Old World ghetto. 





ae 

= Donald Davis and Patricia 
_ Cutts had leading roles in “Ti- 
> er at the Gates,” witty anti- 
=. War play by Jean Giraudoux. 
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Peggy McCay, Helen Hayes and 
John Abbott were featured in 
Play of the Week’s presentation 
of Chekhov's “The Cherry Or- 
chard.” 











By CHARLES, MICHAELSON 


Television has taken a cue from off-Broad- 
way. Now there’s off-Madison Avenue tele- 
vision. 


The showcase of the new television is Na- 
tional Telefilm Associates’ “Play of the 
Week,” a two-hour taped show which takes 
its name from the week-long run it gets on 
WNTA (Channel 13) in the New York area. 
The show also appears in 33 other cities across 
the country at present. 


The “Play of the Week,” produced by David Suss- 
kind, has offered some of the wittiest and most 
challenging programs in television's history, and it 
has received a number of honors from the public 
and the industry. 


The latest was a Sidney Hillman Prize Award 
for “helping television to get back on its true 
course—of education and enlightenment as well 
as entertainment,” as Amalgamated Clothing 


‘Workers’ Pres. Jacob Potofsky said in presenting 


the award. 


When NTA first came up with the idea of 
“Play of the Week” back in mid-October, it got raves 
from many New York critics. 

“A sense of unmatched excitement returned to 
the sleepy video screen,” one wrote. 

“It’s difficult to see how “Play of the Week” 
ean fail to wind up as one of the proudest and 
most fulfilling series in the history of television 
programming,” another wrote. 

The review in Variety, a show business trade 
paper, said: “If it maintains the lofty standards 
of the opening attraction, it merits both sponsor 
and wide audience support.” 

The “Play of the Week” kept to its opening 
standards with a series of performances that in- 
cluded Graham Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory, Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, August 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie, Jean Giraudoux’s Tiger 
at the Gates, George Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan 
in Hell, Langston Hughes’ Simply Heavenly, and 
Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, It merit- 
ed and won wide audience support. 

But the show’s sponsors decided that great tele- 
vision wasn’t moving goods off the shelves. That 
almost ended the series. The program’s cost ap- 
proaches $35,000 a week, and NTA couldn’t keep 
footing the bill indefinitely. 

When word spread that “Play of the Week” was 
being dropped, viewers decided that they had 
some voice in the matter, which usually remains 
a closed circuit among sponsors, ad agencies and 
the stations. { 

Twenty-seven thousand cards, letters and tele- 
grams helped keep the show on the air; they help- 
ed Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey (Esso) decide 
te sponsor the show. And they helped keep one 
of television’s brightest spots on. 

(Esso’s commercials, by the way, may do as much 
for TV in the long run as its sponsorship of the 
show. The play has four breaks: two are given 
to one minute each of classical music, the third of- 
fers a discussion of the play and its author. The 
fourth, -possibly the mildest of TV’s soft sells, 
presents some of Esso’s foreign language tele- 
vision commercials. “You lean back,” one viewer 
said, “free of screaming about armpits and liver 
bile, and decide to go out and buy a lot of Standard 
Oil, even if you don’t need it.’’) 

The use of TV tape has proved invaluable to 
“Play of the Week.” Actors, directors and producers 
currently appearing on Broadway can be taped 
during their off-hours; and this has enabled home 


viewers to watch top entertainers while they are. 


simultaneously appearing on or off Broadway. 


The line-up for the next two weeks is as follows: 


WEEK OF MAY 9: Shelley Winters will star in 
Frank Corsaro’s A Piece of Blue Sky, which Cor- 
saro will direct. The story concerns the emotional 
and domestic upheaval of two depression-era cou- 
ples who live in neighboring apartments, and the 
forces that nearly ruin all four lives. The cast in- 
cludes Marian Seldes, Mary’ Laslo, Sudie Bond, 
Milton Selzer, Morgan Sterne and Nancy Mar- 
chand. A Piece of Blue Sky has been done in 
summer stock, but it has not appeared on Broad- 
way. ‘ 


WEEK OF MAY 16: Archie and Mehitabel, based 
on the famous stories of Don Marquis. Ray Bolger 
is expected to star. 





“Play of the Week” Stations 


Atlanta, Ga., WSB-TV Lansing, Mich, WJIM-TV 
Baltimore, Md., WBAL-TV Los Angeles, Cal., KCOP-TV 
Baton Rouge, La., WAFB-TV Miami, Fla., WPST-TV 
Bellingham, Wash., KVOS-TV Nashville, Tenn., WSM-TV 
Billings, Mont., KGHL-TV New York, N.Y., WNTA-TV 


Boise, Idaho, KBOI-TV New Orleans, La., WDSU-TV 
Buffalo, N.Y., WBEN-TV Norfolk, Va., WTAR-TV 
Chicago, Ill., WGN-TV Orlando, Fla., WLOF-TV 
Cleveland, O., WGE-TV Pittsburgh, Pa., WIIC-TV 
Columbus, O., WBNS-TV Portland, Ore., KGW-TV 
Denver, Colo., KOA-TV Rochester, N.Y., WROC-TV 
Erle, Pa., WSEE-TV Sacramento, Cal., KCRA-TV 


Fort Worth, Tex., KPJZ-TV San Diego, Cal., KFPSD-TV 
Greensboro, N.C., WFMI-TV Schenectady, N.¥., WRGB-TV 


Hartford, Conn., WTIC-TV Seattle, by KREM-TV 
Houston, Tex., KPRC-TV Spokane, W EREM-TV 
Kansas City, Mo., WDAPF-TV Washington *De.. WTOP-TV 


Cheek your local paper for the time when thé 
“Play of oy Week” is shown in your community. 
In New York it appears from Monday through Fri 
day at 8:30 p.m., Saturday at 10:30 p.m. and Sung 


day afternocn at 3, 
rwdsu RECORD 
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How Doctors Classify Illnesses of the Mind 


By DR. CEORGE SHUCKER 


In the popular concept of mental illness, the emotionally disturbed 
person invariably is pictured as violent, unmanageable and dangerous. 
Today we know that in many cases, the mentally ill person does not react 
in this fashion. 


Many think of mental illness as a single disease. In reality it frequent- 
ly is related to such physical disorders as brain tumor, hardening of the 
arteries, or a glandular disturbance. Just as “running a temperature” may 
come from pneumonia, flu or an upset stomach, so mental illness may 
result from one of many bodily disorders. 


Mental illnesses vary in seriousness and intensity. Mental illness can 
be as serious as cancer or as mild as a cold. In fact, all of us have oc- 
casional emotional reactions which affect our happiness, reduce our ef- 
ficiency or cripple our ability to get along with people. 


Generally, doctors classify mental illnesses into three types: Psychoses, 
neuroses and personality disorders. 


PSYCHOSES—tThis is mental illness at its worse—the severe and 
acute cases, usually calling for hospitalization. The behavior of the patient 
will vary according to the kind of psychosis. In most of these cases, how- 
ever, the person is out of touch with the day-to-day world and there is 
inner confusion as to who he is and what is happening to him. 


Psychoses take many forms. The victim may be silent and depressed 
or he may be very much excited and talk continuously, leaping from one 
idea to another. He may assume one position for an incredible period of 
time or he may repeat one motion or phrase over and over. He may be 
unable to see or to walk, with no physiologic cause for his blindness or 
paralysis. He may have fixed ideas, which no reasoning or proof to the 
contrary can remove—anything from the notion that his food is poisoned 
to the conviction that it is his mission to save the world. He may have 
hallucinations, see or hear what does not really exist. He may, in short, 
do anything exaggerated or outlandish. 


Fortunately, such conditions are quite uncommon and, when they do 
occur, are easily recognized. Much more common are the other types, the 
neuroses and the personality disorders. 


NEUROSES—This is a much less severe emotional disturbance. A per- 
son suffering from a psychosis is out of touch with his Situation and sur- 
roundings, while the neurotic, however disabling his illness, is generally 
aware of what is going on around him. He recognizes and responds to 
actual events and ordinary activities but has difficulty or is actually un- 
able to adiust satisfactorily to his environment. He may be unhappy and 
uneasy, but he. knows who he is and where he is. 


Neurosis may not be always present. Some people may be affected 
only at certain periods—during a crisis or at a time of a major decision. 
Others go through life continuously described as “highstrung,” “very 
nervous,” or “easily excitable and emotional.” 


A more-or-less constant companion of many neurotics is a vague but 
disquieting feeling of anxiety, insecurity and, in more severe Cases, fear. 
Some neurotics view life as hostile, menacing or unfriendly. They may be 
oversensitive, indecisive, or lacking self-confidence. 


Fortunately, as previously mentioned, this is a much milder type of 
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Dr. Shucker is Associate Director of the Sidney Hillman Medical Center 

of Philadelphia. This article, the first of two on this subject by Dr. Shuck- 

er, was prepared for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ publication, 
“The Advance.” 





emotional disturbance and most cases can be treated on an ambulatory 
basis. Today with the new drugs for easing acute tensions and pressure 
and with our knowledge of emotional disturbances, most of these cases 
can be helped to a very great degree to adjust more satisfactorily to life. 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS—The third category of emotional dis- 
turbances are referred to as personality disorders. These are difficulties 
in adjustment that manifest themselves in disturbed behavior. The chronic 
alcoholic, the juvenile delinquent, the drug addict are all types of per- 
sonality disorders. The most common manifestation of personality dis- 
order, however, is the so-called psychosomatic disease. Here emotional 
disturbances cause symptoms such as high blood pressure, digestive dis- 
turbances, palpitations of the heart, bowel disfunctions and many other 
manifestations, without any actual physical reason for such ailments. 


Here again, modern psychiatric therapy is in a position to give a great 
deal of relief and in many cases actually cure the condition by delving 
into the person’s personality, determining the basic conflicts that are 
producing the symptoms and helping the person resolve them so that he 
is able to face up to life’s realities, without difficulty. 


THERAPY—The treatment of mental illness today is almost as varied 
as the types of disease. Basically, however, there are three approaches: 


1. Hospitalization—This is usually reserved for the acutely ill patient, 
either severely agitated or markedly depressed, who cannot be handled 
at home. Occasionally, permanent institutionalization of the psychopathic 


personality is required, for his own protection, as well as the protection 
of society. 


2. Drugs—This is a relatively new development in the field vf mental 
iilness,. but one that has mushroomed in the past few years. Today we 
have drugs that can calm the nervous, quiet the excited, or pep up the 
depressed. As our knowledge of the physiology of the brain and emotions 
expands, we may be able to develop. drugs that will replace one mood by 
almost any other the doctor desires. These drugs are especially valuable 
in those patients who cannot develop insight into the true nature of their 
problems, or in controlling patients until they do develop insight, which 
they obtain by: 


3. Psychotherapy—or as it is more popularly known—psychoanalysis. 
This consists of trying to peer into the background of the patient, literally 
in an attempt to_see “what makes him tick,” to discover those factors in 
his heredity or environment that are responsible for the abnormal be- 
havior. Once found, it is possible in most cases to bring them to the at- 
tention and knowledge of the patient, and by- this demonstration, to elim- 
inate the causative factors and thereby the symptoms. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEDICAL GUIDANCE—Making decisions as to 


whether or not a person is emotionally disturbed, and to what extent, is 
no job for the amateur. The best rule is to consult. a physician whenever 
there is any evidence of erratic or peculiar behavior. Psychiatrists agree 
that the sooner they are called in on a case, the better the chances are 
for recovery. 


Whenever anyone cannot carry on his daily business because he is 
beginning to brood, because he is nervous or highstrung; or if in any way 
his actions are peculiar; or his behavior is different from what it has been 
before—that is the time to seek psychiatric guidance and advice. The 
psychiatrist will be able in most cases to determine the exact nature of 
the problem and recommend a course of treatment which in most cases 
will be of inestimable benefit in restoring the person to useful Jife. 








By MILTON H. REUBEN, /trorney 


Certain assets owned by union members pass 
at death to the deceased family members in- 
dependently of the making of a will. For exam- 
ple, union benefits, pensions, life insurance, joint- 
ly owned savings bonds and joint savings bank 
accounts pass to designated persons. 


However, many union members have other assets of 
one kind or another in their own individual names 
which are not payable to a particular person at death. 
The law of the state of residence at death controls the 
disposition of such property. 


Following are some reasons why a person having 
assets, however modest, should make a will: 
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1. The Choice of an Executor or Administrator 


Someone must take charge of the assets of a person 
who dies. In a will you can select an executor whom you 
think is the best qualified person. You can name more 
than one person to serve. 


If you leave no will, the court appoints an adminis-~- 
trator from among the family members. Preference is 
given to the surviving spouse. 


Whoever applies for appointment may not neces- 
sarily be the one best qualified to take charge of the 
assets, pay funeral and last illness expenses and other 
debts and expenses, file inheritance and income tax 
returns, and then distribute what remains to the per- 
sons entitled by law. Hence, why not name in a will 
as executor someone you can depend upon? 


2. How the Residue Must Be Divided If 
There Is No Wiil 


If there is a will, then its directions govern the dis- 
tribution of such residue. 


If there is no will, and a spouse and children sur- 
vive, then under New York law, the distribution shares 
depend upon how many children survive. If only one 
child survives, or there are left only grandchildren who 
are children of a sole child who died, the surviving wife 
or husband gets one-half and the child (or such grand- 
children) gets the other half. Otherwise, if additional 
children survive (including children of a deceased child), 
then the spouse receives only one-third and the others 
divide two-thirds between them. If no spouse, but only 
children survive, they take the entire estate. - : 
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Where the children are grown-up, they can usually 
make their own way in the world. Their need of protec- 
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If a man does not wish to leave everything to his 
wife and wants to leave a definite share for his chil- 
dren, these guardianship restrictions can be avoided by 
a will creating a flexible trust for the children until 
they arrive at a suitable age, such as 25 or 30, providing 
for their needs out of income and principal until such 
age, and permitting accumulation of any income that 
they do not need. 


4. Bond For Administrator 


In the absence of a will naming an executor to serve 
without bond, the administrator appointed by the court 
usually has te file a bond, ordinarily furnished by a 
surety company, with the premium paid by the estate. 
Appointment of an executor by will can avoid this ex- 
pense. The surety company in many cases insists upon 
countersigning checks for-the withdrawal of money, 
and may often have to be consulted in making deci- 
sions about disposal of assets, payment of claims, or 
advance partial distributions to those who share the 
estate, An executor is free to make his own decisions. 


5. The Raising of Young Children 


New York law permits a surviving parent, when the 
other parent is dead, to specify by will the person or 
persons who will have the custody and upbringing of 
young children when both parents are gone. It also 
permits naming of the guardian desired to control the 
child’s money when it is bequeathed outright in the 
will and not in trust as above suggested. It is often 
wise for a married couple to appoint such a custodian 
by will instead of leaving the matter to be decided by 
family conferences after death. 


6. Owning Assets in Joint Names 


There is a popular belief that a will is unnecessary 
if all assets such as savings accounts, bonds, stocks 
and the family residence are owned jointly by husband 
and wife, with ownership passing to the survivor on 
the death of one spouse. 


Taxwise there are often disadvantages in such own- 
ership. If the assets are substantial, an attorney should 
be consulted. 


Frequently, where assets are held in joint ownership, 
some additional assets still remain in the name of at 
least one of the spouses. The disadvantage of requiring 
the appointment of an administrator to handle those 
assets not jointly owned is sufficient justification alone 
to make a will naming an executor to serve without 
bond. 


If all assets are jointly owned, then when one 
spouse dies the surviving spouse becomes the absolute 
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tion may be much less than that of their mother but You can protect owner of such assets. He or she can then make a will 
in the absence of a will she cannot receive more than bequeathing the assets to any person or persons. Even 
her legal share. If no children or grandchildren survive, 3 the children of the marriage can be ignored. If no chil- 
the surviving spouse must share the estate with the your loved ones dren of the marriage. survive, and the surviving spouse 


deceased’s parents, or if there are none, then with the 
deceased’s brothers and sisters. The law is rigid and 
makes no distinction as to greater needs of any mem- 
bers of the family. If you make a will, however, you 
must provide that a spouse will receive as much property 
as he or she would receive without a will. 


5. Minor Child Who Inherits 


Where no will is left to provide otherwise, children 
entitled to share in the estate who are under age twenty- 
one, as a general rule, must have their funds paid to 
a court-appointed guardian. Such guardian may be 
the surviving parent, or other close relative. The guard- 
ian controls the money until the child reaches twenty- 
one, and then must pay it over whether the child is 
then able to manage assets wisely or not. 


If the guardian does not believe that the assets should 
be converted into cash and left in a savings bank under 
the joint control of the guardian and the court and 
prefers other investments, then the guardian must 
furnish a bond, usually that of a surety company. In 
any event, the guardian must file in court annual re- 
ports regarding the funds, and may not withdraw any- 
thing for the child’s needs without making an applica- 
tion to the court showing practical necessity. Since 
sometimes the court is over-conservative, this is a 
particularly burdensome situation for a mother with 
young ‘children. 
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even after your 
death—if you leave 
a will which makes 
necessary provisions 
for care of your 
children, disposition 


of your estate. 


thereafter dies without a will, then everything passes 
automatically to members of the family of the second 
spouse to die. The family of the first spouse to die 
acquires nothing. It is only when it is impossible to 
determine which spouse died first, as.in a common 
disaster, that there is an even division of the jointly 
owned property among the two families. 
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If joint ownership of assets is nevertheless desired, 
proper provisions can and should be made, so that 
whatever assets the surviving narty has not used up 
prior to death will be distributed to persons agreed upon 
by husband and wife. 


7. Preparation and Execution of a Will 


To throw adequate protection around the right and 
privilege to make a will, the states of the union have 
prescribed rigid standards as to the manner of execu- 
tion. In New York and in most states the testator must 
Sign at the end of the will and then declare the in- 
strument to be his or her will in the presence of a 
prescribed number of witnesses. Then the witnesses 
must be requested to sign their names and add their 
addresses. 


The average union member, being unfamiliar with 
rigid legal requirements, should not attempt to be his 
own lawyer. To insure that the will is consistent with 
the law of the state in its provisions, it should be drawn 
and its execution supervised by a dependable lawyer. 





Hospital Sirike Anniversary— 


(Continued from Page 9) _ . 
been won at Beth Abraham, Old Israel and Trafalgar Hospital. 


At Trafalgar, the news broke on the front page of the New York Times April 
265 that Local 1199 had offered—and the hospital management had accepted—a 
contract clause pledging the union not to strike during the life of the contract, and 
after the contract has expired as well. The condition set by the union was that the 
Management negotiate in good faith, ‘and that an impartial arbitrator rule on 
disputed issues. The union leaders made this offer out of a conviction that strikes 
need not take place in hospitals where the managements treat the workers fairly 
and that the workers’ case for improvements is so strong that it will bring justice 
from impartial arbitrators. 


The same offer has been made to all other hospitals where the workers are 
members of Local 1199, including the seven struck a year ago. “ ; 
Will the managements—robbed of their argument that “the union means 
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strikes”—accept this peace offer, or will there be another strike situation in the 
hospitals of New York in the next two or three weeks? 


The campaign to organize 35,000 of the city’s most exploited workers has 
come a long way in one year. Local 1199 is stronger than ever, in a much better 
position to bring the key issue—union recognition—to a head this time. Its fight- 
ing capacity, and the backing of the labor movement and all decent-minded peo- 


. ple, are on the record. 


Said the New York World-Telegram in an editorial April 29: 

“The net effect of the Trafalgar no-strike pledge and of union recognition by 
six voluntary hospitals is to put a greater onus on the unwilling hospitals to justify 
their position to the public and to their employees.” 

Said Leon Davis: . 

“We believe the trustees will face up to the facts of life—not because we will 
strike this year if they do not, but because no matter what happens in a strike this 
year, we will be back next year, and the following year, and every year until the 
rights of these workers to have a union is recognized. Victory for the hospital 
workers is inevitable. How long it takes, and at what price to the city, depends on 
the good sense of the trustees. It is their decision to make.” 
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by CHARLES CCGEN 
President, United Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 


Why Teachers Organize 


First let me state why most teachers are still, unfortunately, net organ- 
ized within the labor movement. They consider themselves professionals, 
for whom unionization is not in good taste. 


To many of us, on the other hand, union organization is a must. We 
are not only professionals—more important, we are workers. As such we 
have the same basic strivings as other workers throughout the land. 


Salaries are only part of the picture, and, as many studies have shown, 


tions are perhaps even more important. To the average layman it may seem 
strange to talk about “working conditions” in a school, with its academic 
atmosphere. 


Take the matter of class size. Crowd forty or more varied adolescents 
into a class which should have only twenty to thirty students. In many 
instances put in more students than there are seats. The sum total is a 
bad learning situation for the children, and, for the teacher, a disciplinary 
as well as a difficult teaching problem. 

Things would be bad enough if the teacher only had to teach under 
these unfavorable conditions. But a job analysis shows him to serve also 
as clerk, health officer, guidance counsellor, banker, charity solicitor, patrol- 
man, and a number of other sidelines of equal irrelevancy to his supposed 
job of teaching. 

To describe just a few of these miscellaneous chores: A customary 
building assignment requires teachers to patrol lunchrooms and toilets. 
In a “tough” school, this really means patrol, in-the way in which a police- 
man in a “tough” neighborhood knows it. During the official period and 
other parts of the day, the teacher runs a ten-ring circus—checking at- 
tendance, filling out various records, selling tickets for school affairs, tol- 
lecting savings for thrift accounts, soliciting funds for sundry charities, 
thecking Johnny’s physical condition, etc., etc., while trying to maintain a 
talm and orderly atmosphere throughout. Is there any doubt that teachers 
need to organize in order to bring teaching back into the classroom? 


Related to this non-teaching burden is the problem of after-school or 
extra-curricular activities. I am not referring to the regular school work 
that the teacher takes home with him—lesson planning, marking of home- 
work and of examinations, report cards and the like. I mean such things 
as conducting after-school clubs and teams, chaperoning evening dances, 
collecting money and tickets and acting as ushers at school concerts and 
athletic events, and taking children on trips. These are all worthwhile 
educational activities. But why should the teacher be required to give of 
his own time without overtime pay? 

Talk about impinging on the teacher’s time! You would hardly believe 
this, but mahy teachers do not even have a work-free lunch period! These 
are some of the conditions that the organized teachers are seeking to end. 

More important even than salaries and working conditions is the 
authoritarian atmosphere that pervades most school systems. Teacher A 
gets a heavy class load while teacher B has it easy because he “plays ball” 
With the principal. Time schedules are changed with or without reason. 
“Free” time is taken away when a teacher is required to cover another 
teacher’s class. Sick leave pay may be arbitrarily denied. And so on. 

Only in school systems where strong teacher organizations have a func- 
tioning grievance machinery is there any assurance that teachers will be 
treated like free human beings. 












A union man is an independent man. He has his rights on his job, as 
Well as his duties, and he can insist on them. For the teacher, like for any 
ther worker, unionization gives status and dignity. For this we organize. 





CHARLES COGEN, author of this article prepared especially for the Record, has 
been active in teacher organization for close to 20 years. He is chairman 
of the social studies department at Bay Ridge High School in Brooklyn. 
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How to Get More 
Mileage on Your Car 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
> Consumer Expert for The Record 


The driving season is here and so are the big gas bills. Cost of 
fuel ranks next to depreciation as the largest expense of car owner- 
Ship. You'll pay more for gas this summer, especially because of in- 
creased gas taxes. The majority of states now tax gas at six cents 
or more per gallon. In fact, thirteen states now tax at seven cents. 


So you can see why car owners are arguing over how to get more mile- 
age. Says Reader R.SF.: 


“I’m writing because you were cited by a fellow worker of mine regarding 
gas mileage. We had a dispute as to what steady speed a car would get its 
best mileage.” 


We hope the argument wasn’t too hot because even experts differ a little. 
Generally, over 30 mph you start losing mileage. But the increase is not sig- 
nificant until you go over 40. If at 30 mph you get 21 mpg, then (typically) 
at 40 you get 20; at 50, 18; at 60, 16; at 70, 14. 


That doesn’t mean all cars will get the same mileage at these speeds, of 
course, Other factors affecting mileage are weight, engine compression ratio, 
condition of the car and driving habits. 


A 3,000-pound car gets 50% more mileage than one weighing 4000, other 
factors equal. You can see why the new compact cars are running away with 
car sales this year. They're 2,300 to 3,000 pounds. 


They don’t provide quite as much mileage as some of the ads claim. But 
drivers’ experiences so far indicate that they yield 19-26 mpg for the manual- 
shift sixes, depending on weight. 


A high-compression ratio theoretically also helps engines get more mileage 
from gas. But the high-compression cars on the road generally are those loaded 
with gas—using extra accessories like automatic transmission and power steer- 
ing. Too, over a certain ratio, generally 9 to 1 or higher, you need premium 
grade. Fortunately, octane ratings have been increased each year so that 


regular gas now rates as high as premium did in 1953. 


Here are current average octane ratings: 


Region Reg ular Premuim 
South Atlantic . 91.8 99. 
Middle Atlantic . 93.6 99.5 
North Atlantic . . 93.9 99.5 
West Coast 91.1 99.9 
Gulf Coast . 90.7 99.2 
South Rocky Mts. 90.2 98.5 
North Rocky Mts. 89.1 97.2 
North Central . 93.3 99.9 
Southwest ee 99.4 
North Plains - ‘ 92. 99.5 


Automotive engineers estimate that about_50% of all cars on the road 
in 1960 will be satisfied with 91 octane gas. As the chart shows, regular gas 
now is well over 91-in most areas, and country-wide, averages 92:4. Cars gen- 
erally can get along with lower-octane than average in mountain country. 


Also note the higher octane of regular gas in the East and North Cen- 
tral states—due to strong competition in those areas. 


What about private-brand gasolines sold at a price differential by some 
chains? Interésting testimony on this recently came out at Federal Trade 
Commission hearings. Sun Oil Co. told the FTC that the private-brand station 
is usually a low-cost chain operation which pays as much as three or four 
cents per gallon less than independent major dealers pay for gas of like grade 
and quality. In fact, this producer claimed the gas sold by private-brand deal- 
ers “is frequently purchased .. . from major suppliers and is the same as that 
sold under the brand name of such suppliers.” 


If that’s true, it means the big refiners charge their own dealers more for 
gas than they do the private-brand chains. 


You can find out your compression ratio from your owner’s manual or 
from the dealer in your make. But the octane requirement varies even among 
the same make cars. You can try this test: When your tank is practically 
empty, fill with regular grade. If you notice harder starting, less power or 
hear a ping or knock when you accelerate, you probably need either higher- 
octane gas or an engine tune-up. 


Another factor is “tire drag,” the American Chemical Society News Service 
reports. It’s important to have wheels aligned. A wheel out of alignment (toe- 
ing in or out) by one degree increases drag about eight per cent. Poor align- 
ment also ruins tires and creates a steering hazard. 


Underinflation of tires also wastes gas. Five pounds of underinflation 
wastes a half-gallon on every 20, the American Petroleum Institute estimates. 


Keeping your car serviced and adjusted properly also is vital for gas mile- 
age. Besides carburetor adjustments and spark timing, here are points to check: 


e A dirty air filter can reduce mileage as much as 10%. 

@ A slow or stuck choke can rob you of 30%. 

e Dirty or faulty spark plugs can waste as much as 10%. 

@ Too-heavy motor oil in the wrong season is another waster. 

e So are stuck manifold and cooling-system thermostatic valves. 


You can waste much gas through careless habits. Among them: Jack-rab- 
bit starts, staying too long in lower gears before shifting, rushing up to your 
stop and then. jamming on the brakes, unnecessary idling, nervously racing 
the engine while you wait for a light to change. 
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How’s That Again? 
By JANE GOODSELL 


“Now, when you go to the PTA dinner tonight, be sure to look for Bob 
Frazier. He’ll be waiting on tables, and you'll be sure to notice him. He 
looks like a cross between Cary Grant and Rock Hudson except he’s blond, 
and he’ll probably be wearing his letterman’s sweater unless he’s wearing 
his blue and green plaid shirt. He has a lopsided grin and his eyes crinkle 
when he smiles. You can’t miss him.” 


* * ” 


“Now do you have it straight? Order five hamburgers. One with every- 
thing, one with everything except onions, one absolutely plain except for 
meat and butter, one with onions but no mayonnaise, and one with mayon- 
naise and relish and onions and catsup but no tomatoes. Two chocolate 
milkshakes, one skim milk, one plain milk and one black coffee. And three 
orders of French fries unless they give you potato chips with the ham- 
burgers. If they do, two orders of French fries is enough. Okay?” 

















“The camera has an integral coupled range-finder and an enclosed 
parallax-correcting viewfinder. It’s calibrated in EV numbers in addition 
to f numbers and shutter speeds.” 


* * + 


“Mother, I’m going over to Margaret’s house. If Bill calls, tell him to 
call me at Margaret’s. If Frank calls, tell him I’m out and you don’t know 
where I am. If John calls, tell him I’ll be back at 9:30. If David calls, tell 
him to pick me up at Margaret’s.” 


* * * 


“Let me tell you about the hand I held the other night. I had the king, 
jack, ten of spades, five times, a singleton king of hearts, the king, jack and 
three little diamonds and two small clubs. My partner opened with one club 
and west jumped to three hearts. Now what would you have done?” 


* * ”* 


“Now remember, don’t mention golf to Al Matthews because he’s still 
brooding about his defeat in the tournament, and don’t ask the Hender- 
sons about their children because their oldest son just flunked out of school, 
and don’t urge Beatrice to eat because she’s on a diet. And for heaven’s 
sake, don’t forget to admire Winifred’s new fur coat, and don’t talk politics 
with the Morrisons, and don’t mention Fords around Bill Landers because 
he sells Chevrolets.” 

*. o *. 

“It’s terribly sweet of you to take care of our house plants while we’re 
away. I’m sure you won’t have any trouble. They’re really very simple, and 
we'll only be gone a couple of weeks. Just remember to water the African 
violets from beneath so the leaves don’t get wet, and don’t forget to remove 
any brown leaves. Keep the geraniums in a sunny spot, but don’t put the 
cyclamen in direct sunlight and remember to water it every day, but don’t 
over-water the philodendron and just give the cactus an occasional light 
sprinkling.” 

















“How do you think it would look if we moved the davenport over to 
the west wall and placed the wingback chair by the fireplace and put the 
bookcase on the window wall and the piano in the south corner, hmm?” 
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Doctors Deluged by Drug Firms 


A Salt Lake City physician, Dr. James E. Bowes, who kept a careful rec- 
ord for two months last year of all the circulars and free samples sent him by 
drug manufacturers, has told the Kefauver subcommittee that the results were 
“fantastic.” 

Assuming, he said, that other practicings physicians had received the same 
material, it would require two railroad mail cars, 110 large mail trucks and 
800 postmen to deliver a single day’s mailing to doctors. “Then it would take 
over 25 trash trucks to haul it away, to be burned on a dump pile whose blaze 
would be seen for 50 miles.” 

He estimated the weight of drug circulars mailed in one year at 24,247 
tons. He said the wholesale cost of free samples received in the mail comes to 
$86.2 million a year, to which should be added another $86.5 million worth of 
samples left with doctors by detail men, n 

“The $12 million paid by the drug manufacturers merely for bulk rate 
postage on the circulars and samples would build three large hospitals per 
year,” Dr. Bowes added. “Probably 50 hospitals could be added to this figure if 
we had the amount of money that the pharmaceutical houses threw inte the 





doctors’ wastebaskets.” 
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RECIPE of the MONTH 


(Editor’s Note: Once a month The Record brings.you a choice 
recipe from one of the finest chefs in the country. With the cost of 
living at an all-time high, stress will be put on minimum expense, 
simplicity of preparation and colorful taste sensations.) 


A member of Local 6, Hotel & Restaurant Employees for the 
last 10 years, Chef Carmine “Carl” Lo Vergine is now chef at the 
Montauk Club in Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


He first became acquainted with the culinary art when work- 
ing at a luncheonette while studying mechanics at a Brooklyn 
school. He worked as a mechanic after graduation but decided that 
his first love was cooking. In Miami he worked as a cook in country 
clubs before coming to New York. 


His menu stresses veal, a light springtime dish that is easy to 
digest. Cief Lo Vergine recommends the most. inexpensive cut of 
veal for Veal Saute Printiriier. 


His menu follows: 
Veal Saute Printinier 
Buttered Rice 
Tossed Green Salad 


Baked Apples 
VEAL SAUTE PRINTINIER 
2 lbs. boneless cubed veal 1 diced white turnip 
(shin or shoulder cut in 112” 2 Cloves crushed garlic 
cubes) 2 bay leaves, pinch of thyme 
3 fresh diced tomatoes, peeled 


2 diced carrots (one 6 ounce can may be sub- 
3 diced celery stalks stituted) 


2 medium chopped onions 2 ounces oi] or butter 


2 tablespoons flour P 

Brown veal in heavy pot (large enough to hold all of the in- 
gredients). Add diced vegetables (except tomatoes) and spices and 
cook for five additional minutes, add flour. Then add tomatoes and 
enough water to cover. Stir until boiling in order to blend all of the 
ingredients. Season to taste and allow to cook slowly until meat 
is tender. Four ounces of white wine added to the liquid will in- 
crease the flavor. Serve on buttered rice. 


The veal stew may be served on fine buttered noodles if pre- 
ferred. A variation on the menu may also be made by substituting 
inexpensive cuts of beef or lamb. 
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COMPLETELY CASUAL is the long-line cotton cardigan, so 
right with summertime sportswear. Knit of double-thick cotton, 
this short sleeved sweater’s the best friend a vacationing girl 
could have. The open-mesh crocheted carryall bag features a 
plastic lining and drawstring closing. Free directions for both 
sweater and bag are yours if you'll send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Needlework Department of The Record, 132 W. 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. Ask for Leaflet No. S-731. 
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Trim Terry Moore suns her- 
Self in MGM’s “Platinum High 
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Agbtin ide of the iil 


Just Overfed 
“My husband,” complained the irate cannibal lady to 
the witch doctor, “is getting to be a problem. He’s 
grouchy, nasty and unpleasant to all our friends, What 
do you think is wrong with him?” 
“Maybe,” said the witch doctor to the cannibal lady, 
“he’s just fed up with people.” : 


Last Stop 

gentleman slipped on the stairs of a department 
and started to slide down to the bottom. Half way 

he collided with a lady, knocking her down, and 
the two continued their way to the lower landing. After 
they had reached the bottom, the lady, still dazed, con- 
tinued to sit on the gentleman’s chest. Looking up at 
her, he finally said politely, “Madam, I’m sorry, but this 
is as far as I go.” 


Force Of Habit 
“TI started to write a drinking song once, old boy.” 
“What happened?” E 
“I couldn’t get past the first two bars.” 


Ear-ly Error 

The lit prof was a bit hard of hearing but thought 
he concealed it so well that no one knew. 

In class on the first day of the new semester he 
asked a freshman: “What fiction do you like to read 
for pleasure?” 

“Tall stories, sir.” replied the you‘h. 

“An excellent preference,” he approved. 
is about the best there is.” 


So That's It 

“Don’t you think five dollars is pretty high for a 
hunting license?” the young man inquired of an elderly 
courthouse clerk. “I notice that even a marriage license 
only costs two dollars.” 

“That’s right, son,” said the old clerk calmly. 

“Well, how come?” the youth demanded. 

The clerk leaned over his counter confidentially. “It 
ain’t the initial cost, son,’ he whispered, “It’s the 
upkeep.” 


“Tolstoy’s 





Candid Comments 
There are few things more expensive than a girl who 
is free for the evening. 
‘All the world loves a lover except his wife. 


Fashion Tip 
“Twenty-four karat gold bathroom faucets shaped 
like swans and flowers” will be the new rage this 
year, according to Andrew Goodman, president of 
Bergdorf-Goodman. ; 
Just thought we’d keep you posted. 


That's Proof 
“All really intelligent men are conceited,” decided a 
girl. > 
Her boy friend shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, I don’t 
know—I’m not.” 








Sign of the Times 
Advertisement by a young psychiatrist: “Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your mania back.” 
Sign on foreign car: “Don’t honk. I’m pedaling as fast 
as I can.” 


So Unjust 
Traffic Judge: ‘Alcohol, and alcohol alone, is respon- 
sible for your miserable condition.” 
Prisoner: “Oh, thank you so mush, yer Honor. 
You are the firsh one who hasn’t said it’sh all my 
fault.” 


Life’s Like That 

A new lawyer has just opened up his office: “Ah! 
A client already,” he thought as he saw the door 
opening. “I must impress him.” 

He picked up the telephone. “No, I’m very sorry. I 
can’t take your case, even for $1,000,” he said. “I’m too 
busy.” 

He replaced the receiver and looked at his caller. 
“And now, what can I do for you?” he asked briskly. 

“Nothing, really,” was the reply. “I just came to 
connect your telephone.” 





Tasty Lipsticks 

Justice of the Peace: This lipstick is so named be- 
cause it contains a powerful sedative. One kiss from a 
girl wearing it, and you don’t wake up till 
yourself mumbling “I do” in front of the 
the peace. 

Pepp-O: after one taste of Pepp-O, the 
was too tired to go out and dance will be 
all night. Girls find this vitamin-loaded lipstick 
ful for male friends who are too tired to go out, 
want to sit and neck. 


the girl wearing it is kissed by a bachelor who likes 
green onions, it gives her the green light to matrimony. 

The End: This lipstick is made from a deadly Brazi- 
lian jungle poison. If a girl wants to get rid of you, she 
wears this lipstick. One kiss, and you're dead. Of 
course, it’s the end for her, too—but then, life is cheap 
in the Brazilian jungle. 


Obvious 
Our office sage says some men would look more spick 
if they didn’t have so much span. 


Jungle Meal 

A hunter on safari in Africa’s densest jungles went 
out on a hunting party only to find himself with a 
faulty gun. As he was trying to fix his weapon, he 
suddenly heard a rustling sound in the trees behind 
him. He whirled around to find a-lion leaping at him 
from the underbrush. Trying desperately to unjam 
his rifle without success, the hunter finally dropped his 
gun, got down on his knees and covered his eyes with 
his hands to wait for the inevitable attack of the ani- 
mal. After a few minutes without event, the man 
had the courage to open his eyes, and discovered the 
lion opposite him in a kneeling position similar to his 
own. 

“Are you @ religious lion?” asked the somewhat re- 
lieved hunter. “Yes,” said the lion. “I always say 
grace before meals.” 

—Helen Salerno 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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“I’M BUSHED!” 
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FOR GOSH SAKES, MAW, A NERVE* 

SHATTERING SCREAM LIKE 

THAT IS ENOUGH TO FRIGHTEN 
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‘May 8, 1960 


WHATS: AN- EFFICIENCY 
EXPERT,.MAC? 




















AN EFFICIENCY 
EXPERT IS A MAN 





« AND SAYS “DITTO” THE REST 
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13.5¢ Package at Planters Peanut; 
Company to Pay for Health Plan 
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and in the feature section... 


Television’s best drama series, “Play of the Week” 
now being shown over 33 stations all over the U.S... Page 10 


What constitutes mental illness? How many dif- 
ferent types of mental illness do doctors recog- 
nize? A physician who directs a labor health 
center discusses America’s No. 1 health problem 


You may not own very much property, but it’s still 
a good idea to draw up a will. That's the advice 
of an attorney who draws on years of experience 
to explain why you should make a will.......... 


Should teachers organize into a trade union? The 
leader of New York's largest teacher organiz- 
ation tells why they have joined together 


The Record’s consumer expert explains how to get 
better gas mileage ............. 














